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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1845. 
vrcuelininneiva 
KNOWLEDGE of the ma- 
terials employed in build- 
ing, and the natural laws 
which regulate their con- 
stitution, are essential, we 

= may say indispensable, to 
form a good architect. We earnestly recom- 
mend our younger readers at once to make the 
acquirement of this knowledge, or rather the 
fitting of themselves for easily acquiring it, one 
of their recreations. It need be nothing 
more; it will not increase their daily duties, 
bot lighten them; and will be found hereafter 
a constant source of gratification and enjoy- 
ment, independent of its value to them in a 
professional point of view. 

“ Those who possess the genuine spirit of 
scientific investigation,” says Dr. Young, “and 
who have tasted the pure satisfaction arising 
from an advancement in intellectual acquire- 
ments, are contented to proceed in their re- 
searches without inquiring at every step what 
they gain by their newly-discovered lights, and 
to what practical purposes they are applicable ; 
they receive a sufficient gratification from the 
enlargement of their views of the constitution 
of the universe, and experience in the imme- 
diate pursuit of knowledge, that pleasure which 
others wish to obtain more circuitously by its 
means. And it is one of the principal advan- 
tages of a liberal education, that it creates a 
susceptibility of an enjoyment so elegant and 
so rational.” 

Nor will the practical purposes to which 
their “newly-discovered lights ’’ are applicable, 
be long unseen. Mechanics, statics, hydrau- 
lics, hydrostatics, the properties of heat, che- 
mistry, geology,—will all be found to bear 
greatly and immediately on the object of their 
special attention; and a knowledge of these 
sciences must be acquired by the rising archi- 
tects, if they wish to practise their profession 
satisfactorily, and not see the body to which 
they belong, merge into one on either side of it 
now closely and unceremoniously shouldering it. 
This latter is not an idle fear, but of serious 
import, demanding the thought of every archi- 
tect. We shall proceed to its consideration 
on another occasion ; our object on the present 
is, to advise our student-readers to take such 
a course as may tend to avert it. 

Every one has read the long list of attain- 
ments considered necessary for an architect, 
by Vitruvius, but very few seem to think that 
the same are as needful now as they were then : 
indeed, we are strongly led to believe, that 
general knowledge is less sought for or attended 
to, by architectural students at this time, than 
it was ten years ago: their whole attention has 
been led by the fashion of the times to one 
particular point, to the neglect of many others, 
Once it would have been impossible for a man 
to acquire even a general knowledge of the 
sciences alluded to,—natural philosophy, in 
short, without the devotion of years ; but now 
it is a matter of no difficulty, and for a long 
time has not been so. As a first step, let our 
young reader take Dr. Arnott’s delightful 
« Elements of Physics,’’ and we will undertake 
to say, even if his attention has never been 
directed to the subject before, that by the time 
he has mastered its contents he will regard 
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all nature with increased interest ; every object | 
in his walks will present a different appearance 
from what it before took, and he will have a 
glimmering of truths in connection with the 
practice of building to which, until then, be 
had been blind. 

The lecture-rooms of any of the popular 
literary institutions will give him, at little cost 
of time or money, an insight to all the sciences, 
and shew him how he may suceessfally in- 
crease his knowledge of them. What we have 
thus briefly recommended to the arehitectural 
student is applicable to the builder and the 
operative,—to whom such knowledge is of 
equal importance. The first, however, being 
supposed to have more time and means, would 
pursue his studies further, and so maintain 
legitimate authority over those he would be 
called on to direct. If he pause on the thres- 
hold, and allow others with fewer opportunities 
to pass into the temple, he may expeet, and will 
deserve, to find himself (as he assuredly will) 
a follower instead of a leader. Those who do 
not keep in advance of the crowd must expect 
to have their heels trodden on; and if they 
had an advantage given them at starting, and 
failed to use it, will meet with no pity when 
they lose the race. 

We commend these words, with all respect, 
to the consideration of some in the profession 
who have long ceased to be students. 








DO THE CITIZENS REGARD THEIR 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Sir,—At a meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on Monday last, a report 
of which appears in Tue Buiiper of to-day, 
Mr, Tite complained of my having interfered, 
in the year 184], with the “ City-Authorities,” 
or with the “Joint Committee of Gresham 
Affairs,” and obstructed them in collecting 
antiquities discovered on the site of the Royal 
Exchange. I have before me, a verbatim and 
authenticated reportof Mr. Tite’s speech, 
which differs considerably from that published 
in your paper, Mr. Tite stated that I offered 
sums of money for coins, &c., that a great deal 
that ought to have belonged to a public collec- 
tion had gone to enrich my private cabinet, 
and further, Mr. Tite refers to my papers in 
the Archeologia as conveying accusations 
against the “ City Authorities ” for interfering 
with me and my researches, when, in point of 
fact, he says, it was I who interfered with them 
and their researches! It is rather remarkable 


years to elapse before he adventured to rebut 
my assertions and to advance counter charges, 
especially as, during the long course of my 
attempts to record discoveries of antiquities 
made in and about the city, I have never shrunk 
from openly denouncing, less the apathy of the 
corporation towards their ancient monuments, 
than the obstacles they throw in the way of 
those who sacrifice their time, in endeavouring 
to preserve or record those doomed to destruc- 
tion. Mr. Tite does not venture upon the 
history of the discoveries made during the 
last fifteen or twenty years, but he refers to 
what he states took place in making excavations 
for the New Royal Exchange. To that brief 
period of operations upon a comparatively small 
spot of ground, I will, for the present, confine 
my remarks in reply to his accusations. 

With the hope of being permitted to make 
free use of my eyes and pencil during the 
progess of the works, without liability to en- 
counter such offensive hinderances as from time 
to time, when attempting to make sketches or 
elevations, I had long been subjected to, I 
called upon Mr. Tite at his office, and asked 
him to favour me with a written passport, for 
free ingress and egress to and from the works 
at such times as I could make it convenient to 
attend. This request he courteously granted, and 
at the same time said he trusted I should not in- 
terfere with the workmen to obtain possession 
of any objects that might be brought to light, 
as the Joint Gresham committee wished to 
preserve every thing for themselves. I replied, 
that I was delighted to hear there was an in- 





cipient disposition in the city to conserve its 





ceded te Seman tk ae cae ee 
tisfied in that such ancient remai 
might be would really be preserved, 


moreover, that ing antiquities for 
satre wilrs of eslloeting, Os & ietioed unknown 
tome. I rigi 
to my carpets, vir. 
Tite’s passport was totally useless to me, and 
that even in his it did not ¢ 
from abuse, pad drsacon ent 

from people under his 
Joint Gresham Committee. Hi 
culars of the outrageous conduct I was 
jected to almost upon my first visit to 
Exchange, after receiving this order from 
Tite, are detailed in a letter addressed to the 
Joint Committee of Gresham affairs, and deli- 
vered into the hands of their clerk, Mr. James 
Barnes, on the 16th of Feb , 1841. To 
this letter I refer Mr. Tite, as it would be too 
long to insert on the t occasion in your 
columns, and I will content myself with briefly 
telling the result of the order. 

The first time I visited the Exchange after 
receiving it, wes on my return te London, 
afters sojourn of some days in the country. 
Upon no previous occasion did I ever encounter 
such gross and unprovoked abuse as upon the 
ane when under the protection of Mr. 

ite’s order. The foreman not only used the 
most violent language, bat he also threatened 
to expel me by force if I delayed to leave the 
works. He laughed at Mr. Tite’s order, and 
asserted that he also had his orders, and was 
prepared to exeeute them! Willing to ascer- 
tain if Mr. Tite’s order would be enforced, I 
again presented myself, and in the presence of 
Mr. Tite, had to suffer a repetition of the pre- 
vious outrage, Mr. ‘Tite upon my appealing to 
him, coolly saying he could do no more!! 
This order then was perfectly useless to me; 
it was scouted by the menials, and Mr. Tite 
seemed to possess no control over them, or 
was himself ander the influence of some supe- 
rior power, for not a shadow of a pretext 
could with any reason be urged against me 
for infringement of rules and ations ; 
on the contrary, I had already been instra- 
mental in reclaiming and securing some articles 
for the collection now deposited (I understand) 
in the London Institution. The power of ar- 
chitects in the city is not always so limited. 
Mr. Coekerell heaving granted me ission 
to visit the excavations made on the site of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, the same superintend- 
ent, who, on the other side of the street, with- 
in the jurisdiction of Mr. Tite, was permitted 
(if not instructed), to annoy me, attempted to 
obstruct my entrance to the premises. Mr. 
Cockerell, however, with manly consistency 
and decision, threatened to discharge any in- 
dividual who, contrary to his orders, should 
dare to molest me, and, I need scarcely add, 
his commands were never disputed. @ as- 
sistance afforded me by this gentleman was 
given, moreover, with such good nature and 

indness, as to make me feel he was as much 
obliged in granting the privilege, as I in re- 
ceiving it. 

As I was not inclined to suffer bodily mar- 
tyrdom on the site of the New Royal Exebests, 
I desisted from visiting it, until I pereeived 
that hundreds of persons were daily indiseri- 
minately admitted without orders, when I oc- 
cuicnalty mixed in the crowd for a few 
minutes, or, after awhile, was tolerated by Mr. 
Rassell, the clerk of the works (whose polite- 
ness I willingly acknowledge), and thus 
managed to e the few observations printed 
in the Archaologia ; but which, scanty and im- 

rfect as they are, comprise every thing that 

as yet been publis relative to the dis- 
coveries made on this spot. During the entire 
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period of the operations, I rigidly even 
from speaking to the workmen, except in a 


few instances, when I made myself 

mental in inducing them to take objects of an- 
tiquity to Mr. Russell, to whom I also for- 
warded some coins which had passed into other 
hands from the excavators, and subsequently 
were offered to me, But I regret to say, that 
the lations referred to by Mr. Tite, were 
the cause of many interesting matters being 
carried off by the workmen, and dispersed be- 
SS ae made available to 
science; I much if the Smite 
of antiquities col , ever reached the Lo 
don Institution. I have understood that peo 

ple who had access to the room in whieh the 

were at first deposited, could not refrain, in 
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ardour of their newly-acquired taste, from car- 


ing off occasionally a few specimens, al- | 


though the abstracted fragments might render 
a beautiful vase less complete; and this silly 
propensity, I perfectly well remember, was 
the cause of my recommending, that a basket 
should be filled with worthless odds and ends, 
and placed in a convenient situation for the 
curiosity-seekers to purloin from to their hearts 
content, without the possibility of injuring the 
better pertion of the collection. As for the 
pretty little episode (which appears in the MS. 
report penn to me), about my bearing off 
the bell, I leave it in the hands of those who 
fabricate and silently listen to scandal and false- 
hoods. 

That the “City Authorities ” have hitherto 
ever had the least regard for their ancient mo- 
numents is an absurd notion, disproved by the 
known fact of their never having attempted to 
preserve them, either in former times or during 
the last twenty years, when so many whieh 
were extant have been destroyed, and so many 
discoveries made to no useful purpose, as far 


as “City Authorities’ were concerned. On | 


the contrary, I car bear personal evidence, 
confirmed by dates and indisputable facts, that 
for a long series of years they have directly 
countenanced a wholesale and indiscriminate 
system of destruction. Had they ever pos- 
sessed a feeling for the works of ancient art, 
which illustrate the history of old London, 
they would not in the year 1845 be talking and 
disputing, about fitting np one room for their 
reception; they would have possessed a man- 


sion solely devoted to them, an entire building | 


for such a museum as might have been formed, 
and such as the valuable monuments now irre- 
vocably destroyed, demanded. No; let it be 
frankly and honestly owned, that the “ City Au- 
thorities ” have done nothing for, but much 
against their antiquities, and then charity may 
listen to a plea of ignorance on their behalf, 
and a promise of better behaviour for the 
future. 

Whatever Mr. Tite may say about the 
wishes and intentions of the corporation and 
its committees, individuals (collectors, he terms 


them) have effected all that has been done, | 


in spite of illiberal and narrow-minded op- 
position. And these collectors, not altogether 
unknown to the world, are Mr. George /iwilt, 


¥F.S.A., Mr. John Newman, F.8.A., Mr. Alfred | 


J. Kempe, F.S.A., your humble servant, the 
writer of these remarks, Mr. W. Chaffers, Jun., 
Mr. E. B. Price, and, perhaps, one or two 
more. I believe it is no secret that the museums 
and collections of these individuals have not 
been formed upon selfish principles, that they 
have been, and arealways, available to scientific 
inquirers, and open to the artist, to the anti- 
quary, and to the public in general. But for 
the knowledge which guided them in their 
researches, these collections would have long 
since been carted away, with the dirt and 
rubbish from which they were rescued. Could 
the corporation have been inspired with a wish 
to preserve and to collect, judgment would still 
have been wanting, and the gatherings would 
have been, at the best, a heterogeneous mass, 
the chaos of a curiosity-shop, wanting that 
arrangement, chronological classification, and 
reference to local circumstances, which are 
indispensable to a useful collection. 

In the discovery and conservation of our 
national antiquities, corporate bodies, if 
actuated by an enlightened and liberal spirit, 
could do much; but their interference to dis- 
courage and check individual enterprise and 
research, conducted without selfish motives, 
will only produce mischief and disappointment. 
Commercial companies are slow to move in 
matters which do not directly effect their 
worldly interest; neither their education nor 
their taste induces them to sacrifice time and 
money for whatin their eyesis unprofitable 
and useless. ‘Toleration for pursuits they can- 
not appreciate, is perhaps under present cir- 
cumstances, as much as can be reasonably ex- 
pected. Let them not oppose, through vulgar 
prejudice and ignorance, the few who are 
willing to devote their time and means to 
antiquarian investigation. The pursuit is not 
an enriching one, that they should be envied 
and molested by men whose sole end and aim 
is lucre and wordly power; on the contrary, it 
is teo often impoverishing, if carried on in a 
right-minded and single-hearted spirit, and the 
too consequent result,—an exhaustion of pecu- 
niary resources, should with more consistency 





| be rejoiced in,rather than envied, by those 
who foolishly seem to fear the plodding anti- 
quary may be getting rich by some method 
hidden from their eyes, and from sources appa- 
rently within their reach, but not divulged to 
their comprehension, 

Private museums must precede public ones, 
and both, if properly collected, arranged, and 
directed, are of the highest value, and cannot 
be too numerous. But the mere getting to- 
gether, with indiscriminate zeal and cupidity, 
loads of antiquities, dissociated from those 
often minute but important circumstances 
which serve to authenticate their parentage 
and aid their chronological arrangement, is 
an almost profitless labour, which to the scien- 
tific inquirer, generally yields only embarrass- 
ment and confusion. How often do we find 
collections rendered comparatively useless, 
by a want of information of facts connected 
with the discovery of their contents! And 
these facts are to be obtained only from the 
discoverers themselves, and will be the more 
or less complete in the ratio of their amount 
of intelligence and skill. Under a truly grand 
system for the conservation of our national 
monuments, such as ere long we may hope an 
enlightened Government will institute, private 
collections may in many ways be rendered 
more available than public ones, and local 
museums will be encouraged throughout the 
kingdom. From these, models and drawings 
may at a trifling expense be forwarded to the 
metropolitan collections, among which, it is 
trusted, may soon be reckoned the museum of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, the nu- 
cleus for which already exists, and even the 
apartment, a little exertion among the Fellows, 
being all that is required to induce her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to consent to its appropri- 
ation for this purpose. 

As for the “‘ City Authorities,” let them sup- 
port individual research, and it will surely be 
turned to their advantage and honour. If the 
day has arrived for them to appreciate the 
value of monuments, which illustrate the his- 
tory of the city they affect to venerate, let 


more delay, scholars and literary men to deci- 
pher and arrange for them their municipal re- 
cords, as yet comparatively unexamined, | Let 
these valuable documents be indexed, and let 
abstracts be published, to direct the resear- 
ches of those whose inclinations may lead them 
to seek information upon the customs, usages, 
manners, and social and political condition of 
the inhabitants in past ages. Money can 
éasily be found for improving the physical 
condition of the citizens; let a portion of it 
be expended upon this neglected branch of 
their education, and the corporation may be 
assured, that as the outlay upon the one, even- 
tually increases the civic funds, so will a cor- 
responding liberality in providing for these 
intellectual necessities, be rewarded by an ele- 
vation of the moral standard and character of 
the rising and future generations. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Cuar.tes Roacu Sita. 
5, Liverpool-street, City, Nov. 22. 





PROGRESS OF TORQUAY, DEVON. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes us that the de- 
mand for workmen here is beyond every thing 
ever known in this part of the country; “I 
mean,’’ says he, ‘‘ workmen of every descrip- 
tion connected with building. Between 300 
and 40 houses are decided upon to be built 
immediately, and the ery of want of hands is 
general; the men are very independent, and I 
assure you it is quite a favour to get any job of 
joinery, stone masoning, bricklaying, or iron- 
work done, even at an advanced price. 

This place lately has nearly doubled in popu- 
lation, and visitors have been numerous; in 
fact, I believe there is scarcely a house. to be 
had for love or money. Several families have 
been obliged to leave the place because they 
could not obtain houses to suit them. It is no 
doubt the loveliest spot in England for beauti- 
ful and varied scenery, and may justly be galled 
the gem of our island.” 








Anorent Cuvuraca 1n Dover Castie.— 
It has been suggested that this interesting 
relic of early times should be restored as a 
chapel for the garrison, We sincerely 


hope something of the sort may be done. Its 
present condition is most disgraceful. 








them shew their sincerity by engaging without | 
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REVISION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 

Sir,—As it is now well understood, that the 
new Building Act will undergo a revision in 
the next session of Parliament, at the sugges- 
tion 1 believe of the official referees themselves, 
who have issued circulars to the district 
surveyors and other parties, requesting their 
opinion upon its defects, and as you have your- 
self invited strictures and been greatly instra- 
mental, by the publication of the awards and 
other reports connected with the working of 
the Act, in calling the attention of the pro- 
fession and all persons engaged in building to 
the effects of its operation,—a few observations 
from one who has carefully watched its pro- 
gress and results, and who has had many oppor- 
tunities, in constant intercourse with profes- 
sional brethren and practical men, to collect 
opinions, will perhaps not be deemed obtrusive. 

As the Act isa public Act and a penal one, 
and as annsual authority is given to the parties 
acting under the Act, it is only by a full and 
fearless public discussion of its merits and 
demerits, that a satisfactory result can be hoped 
for, and in any observation which I may make 
which may appear harsh, I beg, once for all, to 
disdain wowed imputations; indeed, Ihave 
none to make. I believe the parties appointed 
to execute the authority of the Act have dis- 
charged that authority with justice and impar- 
tiality. No one who has found it necessary to 
appear before their tribunal, but must have 
been satisfied both in this respect, and in the 
patience and attention with which all state- 
ments have been listened to. And no higher 
testimony could be adduced of the opinion of 
the prateasion in general as to the effici- 
ency of the board, than the universal regret 
which was expressed, when it was understood 
that one of the official referees had resigned, 
and the difficulty which was found to appoint 
his successor. It is evident, therefore, that 
the failure of the Act (for that there is a 
failure is shewn by the desire of revising it, 
even by the official referees) does not arise 
from any neglect on the part of those appointed 
to superintend it. What then is the cause of 
this diseontent and dissatisfaction regarding it, 
which the high reputation of the referees has 
not been able to avert? It arises, I think, 
from several causes,—from disappointment in 
anticipated expectations of the working of the 
Act; from dissatisfaction with the constitution 
of the Court ; from the arbitrary powers given 
to the official referees; from the restrictions 
which the Act imposes respecting private 





rights in building, and other sources, whieh [ 
shall explain in proceeding, independent of 
the vexations which the numerous regulations 
contained in the schedule have raised, 

As regards the disappointment as to the an- 
ticipated working of the Act, I would refer 
to an observation reported to have been made 
by Mr. Donaldson, on the occasion of the 
dinner given by the district surveyors about 
this time last year to the official referees, who 
stated he should anticipate no difficulty in 
| earrying out the Act while he could.apply to 
the office in Trafalgar-square for adyice. I 
need not ask if this anticipation has been 
realized, or whether any advice or opinion has 
been obtained from that office except by the 
troublesome process of what may be termed a 
| law-suit? 1 am quite aware of the difficulties 
| attending a court of advice, and the umreason- 
| ableness to have expected it from the present 
| Act, but I refer to it as one of the causes of 
the discontent which has been felt by all 
parties engaged in building apareligan: We 
certainly did expect that “ Referees,” paid by 
a large public salary, should have the power 
of giving some sort of information as to what 
was or was not legal under the Act, without 
the expensive process of first executing works, 
and then running the risk of an information. 
Under the old Building Act, the district sur- 
yeyors, who were almost as uncontrolled as 
the present referees always were ready to 
advise and inform, the parties as to the Je- 
gality or illegality of any doubtful part of 
a building, before it was commenced. ‘Now, 
however, the district surveyors are cautious in 
giving opinions, and in most cases refer to the 
dicision of the Court, which IL before stated, 
can only be obtained by a suit as it were at 
law. In public commissions, the poor law 
_commission for instance, the commissioners 
have occasionally issued instructions to the 
different Jocal boards informing them of the 
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legal authority and bearing of their Act. We 
have looked in vain for aty thing of the sort 
here ; if we examine the awards made by the 
Court, we find but few in which the principles 
of the Act are enumerated. Each one seems 
to rest upon its own particular case, appears, 
indeed, studiously worded to meet that parti- 
cular case alone, and carefully guarded against 
its being drawn into a precedent. The awards 
seem framed rather with a view to prevent the 
hardships and inconvenience, which would arise 
on these cases from a strict observance of a 
doubtful enactment than to enumerateprineiples, 
though the referees have never I believe shewn 
any unwillingness to exercise their discretion, 


where an impracticable case has occurred. This | 


however, only tends to shew the futility of 


legislative enactments on minute building | 
points, and the difficulties with which a profes- | 
sional man under the present Act, which enters | 


into so many minutia, has to contend in ar- 
ranging his plans and designs, and knowing 


beforehand what is and what is not legal. It | 


would not, I think, be difficult so to regulate 
the office as to obviate this difficulty, but it 
would previously be necessary to clear the Act 
of many of its enactments. 

One of the great difficulties in obtaining 


legal decisions upon’ points’ connected with | 


building, has always arisen from the vagueness 
with ‘which legal persons ‘comprehend the 
technicalities of our art; it was therefore with 


much satisfaction that the building interest | 


observed in the Act, the clauses by whieh all 
matters relating thereto, should be determined 
by gentlemen not in the law, but educated in 
the architectural profession. I strongly believe 
that one of the main causes of the compara- 
tively little opposition made to the bill, arose 
from the feeling that this clause, which was a 
novelty, and had not been introduced into any 


of the other previous schemes, would effect- | 


ually remove all difficulties in carrying out the 
Act, and render the working of it accept- 
able to all. 
been realized. We had hoped to have been 
relieved from all legal discussions and verbal 
hair splittings, by the business-like decisions of 
ractical men, uncontrolled but by their own 
judgment of the facts. By the power given 
to the registrar, of refusing to affix his seal to 
official documents, the whole control of the 
regulations of buildings in the metro- 
polis, is virtually in his hands. He is almost 
the sole judge of all questions brought 


to the Court, and takes his place at the | 


head of the board accordingly. However clear 
the case may appear to the practical and 
well-versed eyes of the official referees, 
the registrar under the Act, is in duty bound 
to master all the technicalities of the case, 
and to require the necessary information re- 
lative thereto, to satisfy himself that the pro- 
visions of the Act are abided by before the re- 
ferees can decide. The inevitable result is 
therefore, that a disputed point, upon how- 
ever trifling a matter, now presents all the 


complication of a Chancery suit in miniature, | 


—evidence, letters, rejoinders, plans, &c., ac- 
cumulate rapidly, and discrepancies on points 
of practice, which it was anticipated would 
have been settled more quietly than under the 
old system, now require sheets of correspond- 
ence. As the Court is a Court of Record, Mr. 
Barry had better at once take into considera- 
tion the increased accommodation which the 
records of this Court will demand; that the 
important decisions on shop-fronts, flues, 
chimneys, &c., may be handed down to future 
inquisitive antiquaries. 

The point, however, which I wish to notice 
is this, architects, surveyors, and builders, 
are not lawyers, and though Vitruvius orders 
they should acquire a quantum suff. of legal lore, 
to know when their buildings are according to 
law, I think he would have fretted and fumed 
at sume of the legal building vexatious of the 
present Act. A barrister, therefore, sitting 
at the head of a Court, becomes a formidable 
personage to a plaintiff or defendant, who has 
only his own professional knowledge to act 
upon. He eokld dleveie the practical bearings 
of the case with the referees, but dreads the 
legal poiuts which may unexpectedly be raised. 
The consequence is, that cases have been 
conducted by solicitors and even barristers, 
and hours consumed in arguing all the legal 
quirks and subtleties looked upon as points of 
law, when the real gist of the case, if left to the 
referees, would have been seen and decided at 





This expectation also has not | 


once. I think it would be better had the Court 
more of a professional than a legal character. 
Another grievance connected with this legal 
character of the Court is the system which has 
| been adopted of payment by fees. 1 am not 
| about to characterize the charges as exorbi- 
| tant or unjust, but certainly as unprofessional 
| (arehitecturally speaking), and vexatious. The 
| system of making a separate charge for each 
| letter, interview, plan, &c., inevitably suggests 
the idea of making business. I am aware that 
these fees pay the office expenses of clerks and 
establishment, but many of the charges are so 
unusual (for instance, the charge for reading 
letters sent to the office, or for making an in- 
quiry of a clerk), that itis much to be regretted 
that some other system bad not been adopted. 
That it may not be thought I am exaggerating, 
and as it is to be hoped that these bills will be 
shortly only matter of histery, perhaps you 
| would like to preserve one asa relic in your 
| journal, Your readers may smile at it, bat the 
wry faces with which a cirele of professional 
| friends received it, would have been a study 
| for Hogarth. 
1845. £.3.d 
July 18, Mr. L. requesting the opinion 
of the official referees .... 
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The above needs no comment. 

Another consideration which affects the con- 
stitution of the Court is the power which the 
| registrar has, of allowing the duties of the 
office to be performed by only one of the re- 
ferees, under the 82nd section. ‘‘I‘he unex- 
| pected wish of one of the referees to retire, and 
| the delay which has occurred in appointing his 
| successor, have of course made it absolutely 
| necessary hitherto, in many cases, that one re- 
| feree only should act; and it is possible that 
on many occasions this must be the case ; still, 
} 
| 
} 


| throughout all the portions of the Act, the official 
referees are spoken of conjointly. In all cases of 
disputes or appeals, both referees should hear 
thestatements, or ifan option is to be given upon 
the subject, that option should be given to the 
| parties litigant, and not to the registrar. It 
would be better, however, that there should be 
no option, as it might appear invidious to ob- 
ject. There are also many obvious reasons 
why these cases which are cases of appeal, 
| should be discussed before both referees. Not 
the least, perhaps, is on account of the extra- 
ordinary judicial and executive powers which 
the board possesses under the Act at present, 
but which it is to be hoped will not be allowed 
to remain. The awards have all the power 
of an Order of Court of the Queen’s Bench, 
there is, in fact, no appeal allowed to that 
Court, or any other Court, upon the subject, 
however aggrieved the party may conceive 
himself by the result of the award. By the 
production alone of this award before a ma- 
gistrate of the district, the justice is required 
to issue his warrant to levy the amount upon 
the goods and chattels ; or if the party awarded 
against be a poor man, and his goods and 
chattels are not sufficient, he is ordered to 
imprison him till the amount is paid, or the 
Insolvent Debtor Court discharge him. All 
this too may be done even in the absence or 
non-attendance of the party accused. One is 
at a loss to understand how such arbitrary and 
really unconstitutional powers, could have been 
given by a legislature of the present day to a 
board, without at the same time providing 
some security and restriction. 

It bas been stated, indeed, that there is no 
clause in the Act protecting the official referees 
from an action-at-law, for an injury which 
any person may think he ineurs by the effect 
of an award. It would require more legal 
knowledge than I possess to reply to this, but 
it is evident the enacting clauses give the re- 
ferees the great power which I have alluded to 
both over persons and things. 1 doubt if there 
is any other Court in the kingdom whose de- 
crees are therefore so uncontrolled asthis. If 
the Court is to be a Court of law, let us at 
least have all the protections of appeal, &c., 
which the old customs of the kingdom throw 





around the suitors. 











I fear I have too much on your 
columns, but the subject of the new Act is 
daily increasing in interest to the public at 
large. I disclaim all intention of raising an 
indiscriminate outery against it, and in the 
observations that I have made I have endea- 
voured to point out one cause, arising from the 
constitution of the Court, why it has failed to 
give satisfaction to the profession and to the 
public, with a view that those who andertake 
the revising of the Act may be aware that 
there are grounds of dissatisfaction, not merel 
with the scheduled enactments respecting build- 
ings, but also with the constitution of the board. 
There are many other points which I have not 
yet mentioned, relating to the same subject. 
My objections may pt Some trifling and cap 
tious, but it is these galling trifies rabbing and 
fretting one, while they distract our attention 
from other professional occupations, that often 
cause more annoyance than the serious diffi- 
culties of ones life.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas Litrie, 

36, Northumberland-street, New-road. 








THE TERRA-COTTA CHURCH AT PLATT, 

, NEAR MANCHESTER. ... 

Some notice of the use of terra-catta as a 
building material has already appeared in this 
journal.*. Having lately had an opportunity 
of examining a church, now in progress, in 
which that material is employed, we are able 
to say something about its capabilities, as there 
apparent, The church at . Platt~ is. being 
erected from the designs of Mr. Sharp, wha 
was the architect of a church at Lanse lotion, 
near Bolton-le-Moors, previously noticed, also 
built of terra-cotta. ‘The plan consists of nave 
and aisles, chancel, a sacristy, sonth of the 
ehancel and a tower at the south-west af 
the nave. ‘I'he style is decorated. The archi. 
tect has probably had many restrictions ta 
contend with, to which we may attribute the 
slightness of the internal piers, and increase of 
distance between the buttresses. The tower 
is united to the aisle by alofty arch, which is 
worthy of praise, The church has more than 
the usual amount of decoration, and orpament 
is introduced with good effect in capitals and 
buttresses. . The windows have two lights with 
foliated heads, and are, in the aisles, of two 
varieties. The design is evidently, the pro- 
duction of a clever man, but we are compelled 
to express an unfavourable opinion of its exe- 
cution.— Each separate piece of the terra-cotta 
is cast to the required form, and is much about 
the same size as a corresponding block of stone. 
Every pieceis hollow, being, as it appeared, after - 
wards filled or backed up with concrete. They 
are all nothing more than pots, and from the 
trial we made, seem to have less cohesive power 
than brick, Nevertheless, they are made to 
support great weights. The piers of the 
church, which, as we have said, appear re- 
markably slender, are entirely composed of 
these pots. .The plan is the clustre of four 
shafts. There are the usual defects incidental to 
the burning ; parts of the mallions are out of 
the perpendicular, and the lines of the window - 
sill undulate in a very unsatisfactory manner. 
Indeed, the whole building, though good in 
design, and not deficient in ornament, will not 
bear a near approach. The face of each piece 
is scored with lines to imitate the tooling ; 
and the mortar joints are large, and obtrud- 


ing. 

~ any building, however excellent some of 
its qualities may be, it is not sufficient that it 
have good outline, well-conceived details, and, 
as in this case, richness of colour. Unless 
every closer inspection brings forth fresh 
objects to admire, unless the skilful hand is 
apparent, the result is disappointment rather 
than delight, and regret that the mind of the 
artist should have conceived in vain. Every 
child is able to detect the difference between a 
wavy and a straight line; where it is obviously 
the intention to have the latter, it should be as 
nearly a mathematical line, as it is possible to 
make it, and for this masonry is best adapted, 
The stone arris may be chipped or corroded 
by the weather, but the ine is only broke, .it 
is still continued in the eye, and appears what 
it was intended. But in this church the 
is evident, and the dissatisfaction 
immediate. Far better it is to build 





ornament, but with success, however. smallthe _ 
. re uae” 


* Vide ante, pp. 203end a4, = =i 
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attempt. The more elaborate structure may 
lease the traveller, from his post-chaise, but 
will not satisfy those, whose praise the architect 
is most desirous of receiving, that of his 
brother artists, of men of education and re- 
finement of taste. fs 








THE IMPROVEMENT OF FULHAM AND 
PUTNEY. 

Sin,—The simple act of casting a stone 
into a pool, and watching the circling eddies 
and agitation its fall has caused in the other- 
wise stagnant water, is an universal and fa- 
vyourite amusement of children, and is also 
contemplated by the philosopher with consi- 
derable attention; but the moral effect pro- 
duced by a well-directed blow at the supine- 
ness of parishes and other unwieldy stagnant 
bodies, is watched with much greater interest 
by bystanders, and its influence ranges far 
beyond the locality where the blow is first 
given. 

I am induced to make these remarks from 
observing in Tue Buitper of Nov. 22nd, 
a letter from “ Observator,” on the tnprove- 
ment of Fulham, which, it appears, had been 
written on his observing in Zhe Times news- 
paper, an account of improvements that have 
been commenced in the parish of Chelsea, and 
are affecting parts far beyond that locality. 

I perfectly agree with ‘“ Observator,” that 
“ Fulham much needs improvement; from 
my residing at Patney I am obliged to pass 
daily through Fulham on my way to town, 
and am forced to notice the crooked, narrow, 
and dangerous lanes (they cannot be called 
roads) leading from Putney bridge to the 
other side of the town of Fulham. The au- 
thorities at Fulham have only one excuse to 
offer for their supineness, viz., “Habit is 
every thing,” and they have been so long ac- 
customed to twist and turn the tortuous wind- 
ings of the present approach to the river, that 
they cannot now see any absurdity in it; but 
how the proprietors of Putney bridge can be 
so short-sighted and blind to their interests, as 
not to perceive the importance and advantages 
to them of a straight and easy access to their 
bridge, | cannot conceive. Nothing would 
improve the town of Fulham so much as a 
straight, wide, and easy access to the river ; 
the town would become healthier and cleaner, 
property more valuable, and more on a par 
with the improving localities of Chelsea and 
Brompton. I hope, therefore, its inhabitants 
and the proprietors of Putney bridge, will take 
a hint from what has been done at Chelsea, 
immediately bestir themselves, and pull toge- 
ther to obtain a local Act for improvement, 
which will eventually tend to their mutual be- 








nefit.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 
Patney, Nov. 24th, 1845. 
STIR IN THE WESTMINSTER COURT OF 
SEWERS. 


On Friday, the 21st inst., a very numerous 
assemblage of the commissioners took place. 
In the absence of Mr. Edward Willoughby 
the chair was occupied by Captaiu Bague. 
The balance at the bankers was declared to be 
17,0622. 7s. 9d. After much routine business 
had been transacted, and an application from 
Mr, Pennethorne, calling upon the Court to 
carry out an implied understanding as to the St. 
Giles’s improvements, granted, the impor- 
tant business of the day commenced,—to con- 
sider and sanction the resolutions passed at 
the Court on the 14th instant. (See page 561 


Mr. Doull, the assistant-surveyor, the gen- 
tleman most seriously affected by the pro- 
ceedings of the Court on the I4th inst., had 
addressed a letter to the Court, which was 
read by the clerk, 31 commissioners voting 
that it should be read, and 6 against it. 

It set forth that, about ten years ago, he was 
appointed chief surveyor, Mr. Dowley having 
ceased to retain that office; that Mr. Dowley 
re-entered the service as assistant-surveyor, 
and that afterwards, their appointments were 
reversed hy the Court. That after this, he was 
harassed by motions for his dismissal, and re- 


EWS? ‘ebltea to tender his resignation. “Upon 


id the writer, “I was most strenuously 
bt to think for a moment of resigning, 
\@dceived, icularly from the late 

4); Mr. T. L. Donaldson, the most 
jding declarations of friendship and 
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professional brotherhood and esteem ; and was 
most positively assured by Mr. Allason in re- 
iterated terms, that the committee were bound 
to support me, to make a most favourable 
report of my services, and most honourable 
mention of me, and that I ought by no means 
to think of resigning.” 

The letter terminated with the following :— 
“ After having given up a beneficial and in- 
creasing practice and connection, not possible 
now to be regained, in which [ had acquired, 
I presume I may say deservedly so, an unsul- 
lied reputation, both professional and private ; 
and having spent the last and best ten years of 
the prime of my life in your service, in which, 
I can traly say, I have constantly used the 
most vigorous and unremitting exertions, in 
the faithful discharge of allthe duties entrusted 
to me, it is now proposed to turn me adrift 
on the world, with an implied stigma on my 
character, and thereby perhaps cause me to be 
a ruined man, although not one single charge 
of misconduct or impropriety in any shape can 
be established, or has ever been attempted to 
be made against me.” 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson wished Mr. Doull might 
be called into court: when he arrived,— 

Mr. Donaldson stated, that he had taken the 
liberty of suggesting that Mr. Douli should be 
present to hear what observations he had to 
make upon his letter, which contained serious 
accusations against him; and as the character 
of a public man was public property, he trusted 
the Court would pardon him for making a few 
observations on that letter. He took particular 
objection to the words “ high-sounding decla- 
rations of friendship and professional brother- 
hood and esteem.”’ He had every reason to 
respect the personal character of Mr. Doull: 
he was a man of the highest integrity, and of 
the most amiable manners; he and Mr. Doull 
had been for several years connected as officers 
of the Court, but in private matters never; 
and he thought it was injudicious in Mr. Doull 
to use the words “ high-sounding declarations 
of friendship and esteem.” More than the 
opinion that he entertained, as chairman of the 
Court, for the officers of the Court, he never 
professed. The officers had been in the habit 
of coming to his house to ask his opinion, and 
he considered that these meetings were private 
and confidential communications; not that he 
cared personally that they were to come before 
the world. At the period alluded to, Mr. Doull 
did come to him, and said the motion was of 
such a nature as to induce him to resign the 
appointment rather than be exposed to any 
further molestations. He (Mr. Donaldson) 
said that he naturally felt for him as an officer 
of the Court, for the position in which he was 
placed, and expressed an interest for him as a 
professional brother. Mr. Doull then replied 
2 a he had made up his mind, and would send 
in his resignation ; to which he (Mr. Donald- 
son) urged, that that would be a recognition 
of the charge against him ; for he did not know 
what might be the result of the inquiry, or what 
modification might be made in the appoint- 
ment, Mr. Doull did not resign; the argu- 
ments he (Mr. Donaldson) had used to him had 
prevailed. But when he (Mr. Donaldson) knew 
the result of the investigation, he then told 
Mr. Doull that he thought he ought to resign. 
So that Mr. Doull was incorrect in saying that 
he had, in every case, been most strongly urged 
by him not to resign. 

Mr. Allason, seeing that he also was impli- 
eated by Mr. Doull in his letter, said, that ma 
Mr. Doull came to his house after the first 
meeting of the committee, it was impossible for 
him, Mr. A., to have used the words attributed 
tohim. He was quite sure that it was the 
disposition of every member of the committee 
to do ample justice to him as aman, but 
although he was not present at the meeting, he 
fully concurred in their report; that as an 
assistant-surveyor, he, Mr. Doull, was incom- 
petent, and that the committee was not to be 
found fault with for having so determined. 
He, Mr. Allason, was certain,that no individual 
could be found more fitting for the duties Mr. 
Doull had since that period been called upon to 
perform, but the resolutions of the Court, 
passed at the instance of Mr. Leslie, were 
evidently the cause of Mr. Doull’s dismissal, 
and could not be imputed to him or any other 
member of that committee. 

Mr. Leslie thought that in the attempt at 
es himself and the committee from 


the charges Mr. Doull had brought against 
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that body, Mr. Allason had no right to incal- 
pate him, who was taking no part in the ex- 
traordinary proceedings going on. The reso- 
lutions he had carried in that Court were for 
the benefit and security of the public, but not 
at the expense of Mr. Doull or any other 
officer. 

Mr. Doull being asked if he had any remarks 
to make, said he had very few words to offer 
to the Court, because very few were necessary. 
So far from there being any breach of con- 
fidence in the statements he had made, he felt 
justified in the course he had pursued. He 
saw little or nothing contradicted of those 
statements, and so far from the conversations 
being of a private or confidential nature, he 
felt that they had taken place under circum- 
stances which left him at full liberty to make 
any use he pleased of them. He wished to al- 
lude to a conversation with the present chair- 
man, Mr. Edward Willoughby, but the Court 
thought as Mr. Willoughby was not present, 
Mr. Doull could not doso. Mr. Doull then 
said he could only repeat his statements, and 
he challenged contradiction of a single word ; 
he considered that not one fact in his letter 
had been contradicted, nor could he. It had 
been a matter of regret that he had been com- 
pelled to name the two gentlemen who had 
spoken, and many, no doubt, would consider 
it an act of temerity on his part; but the time 
had arrived when it will not do to mince 
matters. 

On Mr. Le Breton, proceeding to move that 
the orders of Court be sanctioned, Mr. Herts- 
let being called upon, stated, that he never 
knew an order of Court to be sanctioned, and 
in reply to Mr. Donaldson, he said he could 
find no precedent. Mr. Leslie objected to an 
order of aCourt of Record requiring a sanction, 
except in those cases where necessary for the 
publie security as concerning outlays of the 
public money; but in those cases, there was a 
previous order of Court, compelling that safe- 
guard to the public; but in this instance the 
order of Court for sanctioning came subse- 
quently to the orders having been recorded. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson thought that Mr. 
Leslie was out of Court, he had not interferred 
in the discussion. The fact was, a string of 
resolutions were concatenated together in a 
hurried manner, and there was no idea that 
the votes of the previous Court were to be con- 
sidered as a definite conclusion. He had no 
idea when he came to the previous Court, that 
he should have been called upon to take 
the part he did, and therefore he thought that 
appending those resolutions to the business 
paper of the present was a proper and whole- 
some regulation. 

Mr. Fuller said that these proceedings 
were the first public acknowledgment that 
Mr. Leslie’s statements in his pamphlet were 
accurate. The resolution of the last Court, 
now to be sanctioned, stated that the surveyors 
department was inefficient. Mr. Leslie, had 
declared over and over again in this Court 
that it was inefficient ; inefficient in the dig- 
ging, by means of which a much larger 
quantity of digging was paid for to the con- 
tractors than they had executed, and that 
warrants of distress had been signed in this 
Court to sell the beds from under the poor 
rate-payers to pay for this inefficiency. What 
would the Secretary of State say, when having 
sent for the answers to the allegations brought 
against this commission, he heard that they 
had dismissed their surveyors for inefficiency 
immediately after the promised answer was 
drawn up. Then, again, at the very moment 
when the Court was to appear in a trial at 
law, to determine whether the contractor or 
his sureties, or the rate-payers of the division, 
were to pay for the failure of the sewer in the 
Gloucester-road, Paddington, that moment 
was selected to break up and discharge the 
surveyors, and a resolution come to (in order 
to get rid of Mr. Phillips), that there should 
be no assistant-surveyors at all. 

Mr. Hawkes stated, that as he was absent 
from the preceding Court, the resolutions had 
come upon him with surprise. He should be 
glad to be informed what were the grounds 
upon which the Court determined the ineffi- 
ciency of their surveyors, He would grant, 
that if Mr. Dowley could not deny the truth of 
Mr. Phillips’s entry in the Book of Informa- 
tions, as to the abominably filthy condition of 
the sewers, there were good grounds for de- 
elaring the surveyors’ department was ineffi- 
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cient; but.Mr. Leslie’s pamphlet had nothing 
to do with the matter, As to the public think- 
ing they had been robbed in the manner of 
taking the account of the digging, why the 
professional members of the Court thought it 
was the very best bargain that could be made 
for the public. Mr. Phillips’s entry in the 
Book of Informations of the 3rd of October, 
declaring vast nombers of the sewers to be 
nothing better than elongated cesspools, was 
then read, and Mr. Hawkes called upon the 
Court to require Mr. Dowley to say whether 
the statement was true or not. 

Capt. Bague agreed with Mr. Hawkes as to 
Mr. Dowley being called into Court to clear 
up the matter, 

Mr. Donaldson objected. He thought it had 
nothing to do with the business before the 
Court. They were deficient of one sur- 
veyor by the resignation of Mr. Hawkins; 
Mr. Dowley was absent for many months in 
the year on account of illness; reports for 
several months had been delayed, and on these 
simple grounds he contended the surveyors’ 
department was inefficient. 

Mr. Bouverie said, he thought the Court 
was pursuing a very unaccountable course, 
Mr. Le Breton, the mover, gave them no 
statements as to acts of inefficiency in any 
charge that could be met. The late chairman, 
Mr. Donaldson, did not throw any light upon 
the subject, he merely informed them that 
Mr. Dowley had frequent attacks of gout, and 
was behind in his reports, and on these grounds 
the Court was called upon to sanetion an order 
which had the effect of breaking up the whole 
of the surveyors’ department. he considered 
the Court was placing itself in a very awkward 
position before the public, 

Mr. Le Breton, as the mover of the resolu- 
tion, wished to say a few words in explanation 
of not giving the reasons why they had arrived 
at the conclusion now eavilled at. At the 
former Court the late chairman, Mr. Donald- 
son, and his successor, Mr. Willoughby, bad 
both declared the surveyors’ department. was 
inefficient, and it was carried nem.con. Now 
when the subject was to-day brought forward 
for confirmation, a mere matter of form, they 
hesitated, although they knew perfectly well the 
surveyors were inefficient. Bince he had had 
the honour to be appointed a commissioner of 
sewers, he had discharged his duty. He 
thought it was useless to go back to inquire 
what had been done by their predecessors in 
that Coart, in the year 1829; no good could 
arise from that inquiry, and he assured the 
Court that as long as he (Mr. Le Breton) be- 
longed to their body, he would support that 
body (hear, hear,) and when he intended to 
make an attack upon them, he would go out 
from among them. 

Mr. Leslie wished to ask Mr. Le Breton, as 
he had introduced the subject of his recent 
appointment by the Lord Chancellor as a 
cowmissioner of sewers, whether there was 
any truth in the report that he (Mr. Le Breton) 
bad, as clerk to the Board of Guardians of 
St. Martin’s parish, been sent by the parochial 
authorities with a list of twelve names, to the 
Lord Chancellor, for insertion in the commis- 
sion; that ultimately notone of the twelve 
was inserted, but that his, Mr. Le Breton’s, 
name was inserted by the commission, 

Mr. Le Breton said it was not true. 

Mr. Hawkes said it was not far from the 
truth, 

The question as to the inefficiency of the 
surveyors’ department was then sanctioned by 
thirteen votes: no one of the great number 
of commissioners present voted against the 
motion. 

Mr. Le Breton and Mr. Donaldson moved, 
‘“‘ That the Court do now sanction and con- 
form the order of Court of the 14th inst.; that 
a new chief surveyor be appointed, but that 
Mr. Dowley should be retained as consulting 
surveyor, at a salary of 200/. per annum.” 

Mr. Harrison supported the motion. He 
assured the Court that the matter had nothing 
to do with Mr. Leslie’s pamphlet, but arose 
entirely from the resignation of Mr. Hawkins. 
Carried by 14 to 1. : 

Mr. Le Breton then moved “ That from and 
afier Lady-day, the services of the present-as- 
sistant-surveyor, Mr. Doull, be dispensed with, 
and the office abolished.” Mr. Le Breton de- 
elared it did not arise from any thing personal 
to Mr. Doull, but it was a consequence of the 
recent alterations in the arrangements made 


by the Court. Mr. L. E. Wood seconded the mo- 
tion, which was carried by 7 votes to 5. A 
great many commissioners present did not 
vote. 

Mr. Le Breton then moved and Mr, Allason 
seconded, “ That the Court do now sanction 
and confirm the order of Court of the ]4th | 
inst., viz., that there be no other than the | 
consulting surveyor, in addition to the chief 
surveyor, hereafter to be appointed.” Carried 
by 11 votes. 

Mr. Le Breton gave the following notices of 
motion for the next Court, Friday, the 28th 
November, “That Mr. Dowley’s present salary 
be continued till Lady-day ;” “ That the salary 
of the chief surveyor, to be appointed in pur- 
suance of the order of Court of the l4th day 
of November, and confirmed this day, be 600/. 
per annum; and that measures be taken to 
invite candidates to apply for the office.” 





THE EGG-SHAPED SEWER. 


S1r,— Will you allow me to offer you a corre¢- 
tion of the figure given on page 503, as to the out- 
line of the section of a culvert or sewer. The 
object is to construct a figure of two semi-ovals 
— the same conjugate diameter, the length 
of the whole figure 46 inches, and its greatest 


| breadth 30 inches, the radius of the curve at 


one extremity of the transverse diameter being 
12 inches, of that at the other extremity 
9 inches. For the upper half of the figure a 
second radius is taken, 13 inches, which gives 
a figure very closely resembling a semi-ellipse, 
the semi-transverse diameter of which I find 
by caleulation to be 20-307 inches. Subtracting 
this result from the whole length of the figure, 
46 inches, there remain 25-693 inches, for the 
semi-transverse diameter of the lower hwlf of 
the fignre: in which figure we have thus given 
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the two diameters and one radius. The other | 
radius is therefore determinable, and I find it | 
to be by ealculation 35-223 inches, instead of 
38 inches, as given in your corre*pondent’s 
diagram. Five dimensions are all that are 
necessary to construct the figure, instead of six, 
as there given. ] subjoin the construction with 
the dimensions attached. I eonfess I am not 
aware of the rule by whieh an oval may be 
constructed so as to approximate most nearly 
to an ellipse upon the same axis, and I should 
be grateful for information on that point: 
I am, Sir, &c. 
Islington, October 30. 


Sir, In the tutter part of “E. E. E.’s” 
letter in Tae Boriver of the 1th inst., he 
says, “ Probably Mr. Roe, if applied to, would 
state whether it was his invention (the egg- 
shuped drain), or whether he received the idea 
from any other person.” 

For the information of *E E. E.” I beg to 
say, that a drain is now in existence through 
the principal street of Bridgwater (draining 
one of the greatest nuisances, as it once existed, 
into the river Perrot) of the egg shape; it 
was built by Mr. Hutchins, a mason (who is 
now living), upwards of twenty years since ; is 
one of the most perfect constraction, and 
does its office with but a trifling fall, to the im- 
mense advantage and comfort of the above 
town.—I[ am, Sir, &c., J.G. 

Cannington, near Bridgwater, Nov. 20th. 











Tae Gvace Commission —Mr. Hudson 
was examined last Saturday before this Com- 
thission. He is decidedly in favour of the 





narrow guage, on the pleas of safety, speed, 
economy, and convenience for traffic, 


GREAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME. 

Ix connection with the subject of concrete, 
recently movted in our pages, and the use of 
strong hydraulie ground lithe, @ correspondent 
has reminded us of the @bove material, and 
having used much of it, we gladly take the 
opportunity to mention it. 

It is generally admitted that blue lies lime 
makes the best hydraglic mortar that can be 
obtained, and decidedly the best concrete. It 
is always stipulated for in the Holbort sewers, 
and has been lately used as a concrete bed fora 
reservoir at Kensington for the Grand Junction 
Water Works, with success. We have several 
times used the blue lias cement also, and have 
found it a good material; it is seif-coloured. 

———————__—_ 

Stanparp Hunprep or Deats.—A tim- 
ber merchant writes, in answer to a corre- 
spondentlast week,as follows :— You name 120 
12 feet deals as a standard handred. The 
standard hundred as usually accepted, means 
the Petersburg standard, viz, 120—12 feet 14 
inch, by 11 inches. There is no standard 
trade hundred, except 120 of any lengths 
wanted ; but your definition would well answer 
what in common parlance would be called a 
trade hundred. I presume your correspondent 
has bought deals by standard hundred, and has 
received at the rate of 120 12—feet 1g inch by 
Ll, expecting to receive at the rate of 120 12 
teet, 3 inches by 9. 

New Coat Excuance.—Application will 
be made next session for an Act to rebuild on 
an enlarged scale, the present Coal Exchenge 
in Thames-street, and to improve the 
leading thereto, = pene gi 
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EAST SUTTON CHURCH. | Power of Kings against the unnatural Liberty | 


In continuation of our notice last week,* the | °f the People.” —Sir Robert, as may be sup- | 
windows at large ure now given, with sections | posed, was a special mark for the visits of the 
of the mouldings. roundheads and republicans; his house _was 

The side jambs of the great window in the several times plundered, and the chureh adjoin- 
inside have columns, the shafts of which are | '§ Suffered severely from the same visits. 
of the Kentish Bethersden marble; they are | Among the papers of Sir Robert (which are 
finished us shewn on the plan at A, the space | all carefully preserved at East Sutton), is one 
between them being filled up with rubble wall- | which gives the date of the destruction of the 
ing: all the details are shewn on the print to | stained glass in the church. Through the 
a scale three times larger than that of the | kindness of Sir Edmund Filmer, the following 
elevation. | account is extracted from a manuscript, sup- 

The windows were, in ancient times, filled | posed to be in the handwriting of Anne, 
with painted glass; from the small portion | daughter of Martin Hecton, Bishop of Ely, and 
which remains, the glass was of the same date | wife of Sir Robert Filmer :—‘ July the 27th, 
as the window, and of a very superior character : | 643. Cornet May came to search East Sutton 
it did not escape destruction during the troubles belfry for arms ; there be tore the surplice with 
in the reigns of Charles Ist and 2nd; at that | his own hands, took awaya bible, a service book, | 
time the manor belonged to the celebrated Sir | and a book of homilies out of the chareh, and 
Robert F:lmer, author of the well known work | broke the glass window; then went into Sir | 
“Patriarcha; or, a Defence of the Natural | Robert Filmer’s house, where he would not | 

| Suffer the servants to be in the rooms where he | 








* See page 562 ante, ; searched, so that the soldiers took divers things, 


what they pleased, and had the linen off every 
servant in the house except one.” 

The windows are at present in very bad 
repair; they are very much broken, and the 
tracery is nearly filled with whitewash. 

C.J. R. 








NOTES IN LONDON. 


Tue association for the promotion of im- 
proved paving, cleansing, and drainage in 
towns, have obtained permission from the 
City Authorities to demonstrate, at their own 
expense, for a period of two months, to what 
state of perfection the streets may be kept 
clean by manual labour; the same authorities 
have granted a similar permission to the com- 
pany for cleansing the streets by machinery. 
Operations are to commence on the lst of 
December.—The nuisance to which we have 
so ye drawn attention, viz., the, poison- 
_ via allowed to escape through the 
ully-holes in our streets, is at length attract- 
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WINDOW FROM EAST SUTTON CHURCH. 



































ing general notice. The daily press has during 
the past week opened their columns to several 
complaints under this head, more particularly 
connected with the citysewer. The cleansing 
of the surface of our streets, at least so far as 
public health is concerned, will prove of small 
use, while the atmosphere can be thoroughly 
and constantly infected bythe subsoil. Con- 


} 





laid on throughout the numerous and intricate | be not less than 600,000,000 franes, supposing 
passages of the Custom House, and also in | all the companies to have obtained as they 
some of the offices on the ground floor. They | assert, the tenth part of their capital as de- 
were all lighted a few days since for the first | posits. In addition to the announcement of 
time in consequence of the dense fog and dark- | the adjudication of the Paris to Lyons line, the 
ness which prevailed, and the improvement | Minister of Public Works publishes an arrété 
over the old system of lighting gave very great | relative to the vexed question of the débar- 
satisfaction both to the officials and to the | caderéin Lyons. It appears that the minister 
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siderable alterations have just been effected | parties having business to transact therein.——— | has determined that the railway entering Lyons 
at St. Katherine’s Wharf, principally for the | Great surprise and dissatisfaction have been by Vaise shall have a station in that part of a 
convenience of persons arriving from the con- | felt at the omission of further improvements | the town, that it shall then go by a ‘tunnel be- 





tinent. Over the old warehouse a room has | 
heen constructed exceeding 100 feet in length, | 
and proportionally wide, lighted with gas, and | 
having a counter along the entire length of | 
the place for the examination and delivery of | 
the baggage and passengers arriving, and | 
where, on an emergency, four or even six | 
landing-waiters of the revenue, with their 
proper complement of subordinates, can be | 
conveniently employed, thus affording un- | 
equalled despatch to the public in a matter of | 
much interest and importance. On Satur- | 
day last, the workmen completed the removal | 
of the iron and wood railings which inclosed 
the gardens belonging to Earl Coventry, in 
the Green Park, fronting Coventry-house, 
Piccadilly, the whole of which are now thrown 
open to the public, being an addition of three 
acres of land to the Green Park. ‘The altera- 
tions of widening Piccadilly are proceeding | 
rapidly, and will be completed in about a fort- 
night, The laying down of the mains from | 
the Artesian Wells, in Trafalgar-square to the | 
Birdcage-walk Barracks, and from thence to 
Buckingham Palace, is deferred until after | 
March. Itis a curious circumstance, that since 
the first use of the wells the water has risen to 
an additional height of 2} feet, supposed to be 
owing to the expansion of the pores in the strata | 
through which the water percolates. 
Since the spring some progress has been made | 
in the works connected with the Victoria Park. | 
The whole of the wooden park paling and | 
iron railing have been placed up, an entrance | 
lodge onthe banks of the Regent’s canal in 
Bishop Bonner’s fields has been erected, and | 
the bridge which is to lead from the principal 
approaches into the park is nearly completed. | 
n the extensive site of Bishop Bonner’s | 
fields three leading main roads of wide dimen- 
sions are laid out, connecting with the Hack- 
ney, Bethnal-green, and Cambridge roads, 
and on the empty spots are to be erected a | 
series of villas on a uniform plan, subject 
tothe approbation of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forest,—--Gas has been recently | 
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| of Charity. 


| (120,0002.) for the Creil to St. Quentin. 


at the foot of Holborn Hill in the notices of | neath the mountain St. Irénée to the Cours de 
the City Authorities for an intended applica- Napoleon, that at the Cours de Napoleon, and 
tion to Parliament for widening certain streets. | at the same station, the Lyons to Avignon line 
The block of projecting houses leading from | shall take its rise; and that the Lyons and 
the west corner of New Farringdon Street to | Avignon line shall have another station at 
the entrance of Field Lane, is unsightly, | another part of the town called La Guillotiere, 
injurious tothe tradesmen in the neighbour- | and that the Paris to Lyons line shall share the 
hood, and the cause of daily accidents. A | use of it. Thusthere will be three stations sery- 
site of Copyhold Lane, adjoining King Ed- | ing as five,—three for the Paris to Lyons line, 
ward’s Road, Hackney, has been purchased and | and two for the Lyons to Avignon. The mi- 
taken possession of by Dr. Griffiths, the titular | nisterial decision will entail an enormous out- 
Bishop of Olena, for the erection of a Roman lay upon the companies and the state. It has 
Catholic chapel and nunnery, the discipline of | clearly been given, with the view of satisfying 
which is to be of the Order of the Sisters | the pretensions of local authorities and other 
eminent personages of the neighbourhood ; 
but perhaps upon the whole, it is the best 

| decision that could have been given as regards 
the town of Lyons, which is a long straggling 
Tue last few weeks have been very prolific | place, and therefore in need of more than one 
in railway events. Scarcely have four weeks | station to accommodate its scattered popula- 











RAILWAY NEWS FROM FRANCE. 





| elapsed since the adjudication of the Paris to | tion, divided like that of London, into pretty 


Strasbourg and Tours to Nantes lines was nearly two portions, residing in different 
announced, and already has another minis- | quarters, the mercantile and the aristocratic. 
terial notification been published, that the | The mercantile classes (always, like agricul- 
Paris to Lyons and Creil to St. Quentin rail- | turalists, a discontented set), are not altogether 
ways will be conceded on the 20th of the | satisfied. The railway serves, it is true, three 


'nextmonth. The 5th of December is the last | different parts of the town, but it does so in 


day allowed to companies for giving notice of | making a large circle, which of course, will 
their intentions to offer for the lease, to de- | make the carriage of goods dearer. What 


| posit lists of their subscribers, copies of their | the trading, money-making people wanted, 


by-laws, &c. Ata subsequent period, the com- | was to have the station in the very middle of 
panies will have to deposit by way of caution | them, leaving the faraway ‘* West Enders,” as 
money 16,000,000 franes (640,000/.) for the | the cockney would say, and the faraway “ Mile 
Paris to Lyons line, and 3,000,000 franes , Enders,” if so I may express myself, of Lyons 
| to shift for themselves. 

The announcement of the adjudication of | With respect to the line from Creil to St. 


| these two important lines has caused general | Quentin, which is to be conceded to a company 


satisfaction in this city. It puts an end to the | on the same day as the Paris to Lyons, the 
idle assertions, that the minister intended not | Minister of Public Works has also given a 
to execute the existing law, but to demand its | decision as to the direction to be taken, which 
repeal, in order to concede the railways to | has been expected for a long time with great 
companies of his own choice ; and it lessens | impatience. He has decided that the line shall 
the alarm which is universally felt at the ab- | go by the town of Chauny, and not by that of 


| Straction from mercantile purposes, of the im- | Ham or Laefére, both of which being fortified 


mense amount of capital in the hands of the | places, were strongly recommended in a mili- 
companies, an amount which is calculated to | tary point of view, arising from the defence of 
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Paris and the neighbouring country in case of 
invasion. 


The number of companies formed for these | 
two lines, of Paris to Lyons and Creil to St. | 


Quentin, is so long, as to be really surprising. 
1 subjoin here the list of those companies, as 
a sort of curiosity in its way. 

For the Paris to Lyons line: Ch. Laffitte 
and Co., L’Union, Callon, jeune; Ganneron, 
Lapinsonniére, Sad-Est, Decan, Messageries 
Royales, Ardoin- V erdeau, Chastellus, De Roa- 
lage, Maitres de Poste, Receveurs-Généraux, 
Francaise, Des Ingénieurs, Indépendante, Des 
Electeurs, Des Riverains, Da Commeree. 

For the Creil to St. Quentin: Cordier, 
Carette and Minguet, Colbert, Compagnie du 
Nord, Admiral Arnous, Jacherau de St. Denis, 
Maitres de Poste, Compagnie de Jonction, 
Compagnie de Oise, If all these companies 
remain independent, the maxitpum of the leases 
of the two railways, which is fixed at forty-five 
years for the Paris to Lyons, and seventy-five 
for Creil to St. Quentin, will be very consider- 
ably reduced by their competition. But it is 
certain, that before the day of adjudication, 
“fusions,” as they are designated, will be 


| 
| 
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ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 

An investigation into the origin of these 
mysterious remains of a far-distant age has 
been going on for some years past among Irish 
antiquaries, and many are the theories which 


| have been promulgated with the view of eluci- 
| dating their date aod meaning. Our own co- 


i 





effected, and the nineteen companies for Lyons | 
will be amalgamated into one, or perhaps two | 
or three companies; whilst the companies for | 


Creil to St. Quentin will beeome one, or at the | 


very outside two. 

Such has been the case with the Tours to 
Nantes, and Paris to Strasbourg companies. 
T hose lines have to be conceded the 25th No- 
vember; Saturday sen’night the companies de- 
sirous to obtain the lease of them, had to make 
themselves known to the Ministry of Public 
Works. Before that day, Tours to Nantes had 
nine companies, and Paris to Strasbourg eleven. 
Late on Friday, these companies became re- 
duced to two for each line. A “fusion” anni- 
hilated the separate existence of the Nantes 
companies of Mackenzie, Carette-Minguet, 
O'Neill, Drouillard, De Raigecourt, Lefévre, 
Delamarre, and the Basse Loire, leaving only 
the Post Horse Masters’ Company indepen- 
dent. 

A similar “fusion” of the Strasbourg compa- 
nies took in the separate companies of Hin- 
gerlot, Ganneron, Gantil et Fol, Rothschild 
and the Messageries, Bechet, Odiot, Arnons 
de Hell, Doudeauville, and Laforce, leaving 
only the company of General d’Anthouard, 
These fusions have not been managed as they 
should have been. By leaving out a company 
for each line, the great amalgamated compa- 
nies are threatened with opposition, which 
perhaps may become sufficiently formidable 
to carry away the prize. The most opposite 
statements are made as to the terms on which 
“ fusions ”’ have been effected. The truth is, 
that no one except two or three of the principal 
directors themselves know any thing very post- 
tively about it. However, I have good autho- 
rity for saying that the Strasbourg “ fusion” 
gave more than half the shares to the companies 
Gentil Fol, Ganneron, and Hinguerlot, and 
that the other companies share the other half 
invarious proportions. On the Nantes “fusion” 
the companies of O'Neill, Drouillard, Raige- 
court and Lefévre, have one-half of the shares, 
the Mackenzie and Carette companies have 
nearly two-thirds of the remaining half, and 
the other companies the other third. 

Paris, Nov. 1845 





InstirutTion oF Buirpers’ Foremen.— 
One ot the great objects of this association is 
to obtain an asylum for decayed members, their 
widows and orphans (a most praiseworthy de- 
sire), and we sincerely hope that the master 
builders may be led to aid them in realizing 
it. Alone, they are not likely to effect the 
object in view for a long time to come, but 
with a little assistance and advice it might 
soon be accomplished. More good is done by 
leading men to provide for themselves, thereby 
inducing habits of pradence and forethought, 
than by doing all for them at the last moment. 

Batas ano WaASH-HOUSES FOR THR La- 
BouRING Ciasses,— We observe there is to be 
a public dinner at the London Tavern, on 
Tuesday, Dec. 16th, to celebrate the laying of 
the foundation-stone of the first model esta- 
blishment: the Lord Mayor will be in the 
ehair. The proceeds will of course be applied 


to increase the funds for the building, and we | 


hope in so good a cause the attendance will be 
numerous, 











lumns have 68 more than one occasion con- 
tained the speculations of intelligent corre- 
spondents, whose personal research, both into 
buildings and into documents, and whose ap- 
peals to facts and actual admeasurements, bore 
testimony t6 their zeal and industry. 

Mr. Petrie, an Irish antiquary of good stand- 
ing and repute, and who has devoted much of 
his time for years past to subjects kindred to 
the one in question, has lately published an ela- 
borate and learned memoir on the origin and 
use of these structures. Our limits prevent us 
fiom even giving a summary, of the data on 
which be founds his deductions, so numerous 
are they, and 80 interwoven with each other; we 
therefore content ourselves with giving simply 
the results of his investigations, and those too 
in his own words, 

‘The towers have been all subjeeted to a 
careful examination, and their peculiarities ac- 
curately noticed; while our aneient records, 
and every other probable souree of informa- 
tion, have been searched for such facts or 
notices as might contribute to throw light upon 
their history. I have even gone further: I have 
examined, for the purpose of comparison with 
the towers, not only all the vestiges of early 
Christian architeeture remaining in Ireland, 
but also those of monuments of known or pro- 
bable pagan origin. The results, I trust, will 
be found satisfactory, and will suffice to esta- 
blish, beyond all reasonable doubt, the follow- 
ing conclusions:— 

1. That the towers are of Christian and 
ecclesiastical origin, and were erected at va- 
rious periods between the fifth and thirteenth 
centuries. 2, That they were designed to 
answer, at least, a twofold use, namely, to serve 
as belfries, and as keeps, or places of strength, 
in which the sacred utensils, books, relics, and 
other valuables were deposited, and into which 
the ecclesiastics, to whom they belonged, could 
retire for security in cases of sudden predatory 
attack, 3. That they were probably also 
used, when occasion required, as beacons and 
watch-towers, 

These conclusions, which have been already 
advocated separately by many distinguished 
antiquariese-among whom are Molyneux, Led- 
wich, Pinkerton Sir Walter Scott, Montmo- 
renci, Brewer, and Otway—will be proved by 
the following evidences :-— " 

For the first conclusion, namely, that the 
towers are of Christian origin: —1. The 
towers are never tound unconnected with 
ancient ecclesiastical foundations. 2. Their 
architectural styles exhibit no features or 
peculiarities not equally found in the original 
churches with which they are locally con- 
nected, when such remain. 3. On several of 
them Christian emblems are observable, and 
others display in the details a style of architec- 
ture universally acknowledged to beof Christian 
origin. 4, They possess, invariably, architec- 
tural features not found in any buildings in 
lreland ascertained to be of pagan times. 

For the second conclusion, namely, that 
they were intended to serve the double purpose 
of belfries and keeps, or castles, for the uses 
already specified :—1. Their architectural con- 
struction, ae will appear, eminently favours 
this conclusion, 2. A variety of passages, ex- 
tracted from our annals and other authentic 
documents, will prove that they were con- 
stantly applied to both these purposes. 

For the third conclusion, namely, that they 
may have also been oceasionally used as bea- 
cons and watch-towers:—1. There are some 
historical evidences which render such an 
hypothesis extremely probable. 2. The ne- 
cessity which must have existed in early 
Christian times for such beacons and watch- 
towers, and the perfect fitness of the round 
towers to answer such purposes, will strongly 
support this conclusion. 

These conclusions—or, at least, such of 
them as presume the towers to have had a 


| Christian origin, and to have served the pur- 


pose of a belfry—will be further corroborated 
by the uniform and concurrent tradition of the 
country, and, above all, by authentic evidences, 
which shall be adduced relative to the erection 





of several of the towers, with the names and 
eras of their founders.””—pp. 4—6. 

We would refer those who desire further in- 
formation on this very interesting subject, and 
a knowledge of the data, which led Mr, Petrie 
to the above conclusions, to the work itself. 
Incidentally, it contains much valuable infor- 
mation on the antiquity, and general charac- 
teristics, of Irish ecclesiastical remains (pro- 
fusely illustrated); and to this we shall hereafter 
refer. 
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AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 








TANNERS AND LEATHER-DRESSERS’ 
DRYING SHEDS. 


Mr. J. G. Hersurn addressed the referees 
in October last, on the part of persons carrying 
on business ag tanners and curriers in Ber- 
mondsey, who, in erecting buildings for the 
purposes of their trade, had received notice 
that such buildings being of timber, &c., were 
not comformable to the Act. He submitted 
“that Buildings used by them for workshops or 
drying places, are included in Schedule B part 1 
of 7 & 8 Vict. c. 34, under the words < all 
other buildings exempted by any Act of Parlia- 
ment from the operation of the Act passed in 
the 14th year of his late Majesty King George 
the Third, and by this Act repealed,’ and that 
therefore they are by Section 5 exempted from 
the provisions of Schedule D, the grounds for 
this opinion are that by the 14 Geo. III. ec. 78, 
such workshops or drying places were con- 
stituted into a class called the 7th class, and 
were by the same Act (Sections 20 and 21) 
virtually exempted from the operation of the 
Act, by being expressly allowed to be built of 
any dimensions and of any materials, whereas 
all the other six classes of buildings referred to 
inthe Act, were expressly restricted and limited 
as to their dimensions and as to the materials 
of which the buildings were to be composed. 
It is true that buildings of the 7th class 
were prohibited from being covered with pitch 
or tar, but itis submitted that not withstanding 
this, they are fairly and properly considered 
as forming an exemption from the operation 
of the Act, the design and object of which 
was to provide for the dimension of buildings, 
and the materials of which they should be 
built. 

The construction contended for, being as- 
sumed as correct, the workshops and drying 
places of tanners, curriers, and leather-dressers 
will come under the provisions of Section 16 
of 7 & 8 Vict., c. 84, and will be subject to 
survey by the official referees, independently 
of the restrictions imposed by Schedule D as 
to walls, and the question will then be whether 
the intended building can be erected “ with 
due regard to the security of the public.” 

It was stated, that if the referees decided 
that these workshops were included within 
Schedule D, the consequence to these trades 
would be so great as to eompel them, for the 
necessary purposes of their manufacture, to 
locate themselves beyond the limits of the 
Metropolitan Building Act, although the prin- 
cipal manufacture of the kingdom in these 
branches is now carried on in Southwark and 
Bermondsey, and for which these places are 
eligible both as respects their situation and 
the inhabitants residing there, consisiing 
chiefly of workmen and others employed in 
these manufactures. 

Mr. Hesketh, the district surveyor, con- 
tended in reply, 

‘“‘Istly. That such buildings were not ex- 
empted from the operation of the Act of 14th 
Geo. IIL. ¢. 78, but only from certain of the 
provisions thereof, and 

2ndly. That if they were exempted from 
the operation of the said Act, they were so 
exempted by an Act which is repealed as far 
as relates to that part which is alleged to have 
so exempted them, and therefore they must 
be regarded in that light in which they would 
have been regarded if such alleged exemption 
had never existed.” 

The referees determined, Nov. 7th, “ that 
workshops and drying sheds used by tanners, 
curriers, and leather-dressers, are rot included 
in Schedule B, part 1, of thesaid Act, as being 
buildings exempted by any Act of Parliament 
from the operation of the Act passed in the 
fourteenth year of his late Majesty, King 
George III., and by the said Metropolitan 


Buildings Act repealed and that the ssid 
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workshops and drying sheds are not exempt 
from the ordinary rales and provisions of the 
said Metropolitan Buildings Act as to party- 
walls and external walls, or in any other re- 
spect.” ; 

Costs to be paid by the applicants. 


PROJECTIONS. 

Mr. Tufnell, M.P., of 37, Curzon-street, 
May Fair, desired to make a certain addition 
to the portico of the said dwelling-house, that 
is to say, to fix a zine and glass (all inclosed) 
green-house or verandah, for which he had 
the assent of the adjoining tenants on each 
side ; the said green-house being in the centre 
of the house, and at a distance from the next 
houses. 

Mr. Foxhall, district surveyor, objected to 
allow the projection to be made without the 
special permission of the referees. The award 
was, “that inasmuch as the proposed addition 
is to be built of proper and sufficient fire-proof 
materials, and inasmuch as it will be removed 
so far from the adjoining buildings on every 
side thereof, as not to obstruct the light and 
air, or be otherwise injurious to the owners or 
occupiers of such buildings, and inasmuch as 
such addition is not to project into the street 
so as to overhang or otherwise to encroach 
upon the public way, and is not to extend 
laterally beyond the portico, over which it is 
proposed to be built, if sueh addition be made 
so that the water therefrom shall not drip upon 
the public way, then the same will not be con- 
trary to the said Act.” 

Costs tobe paid by Mr. Tufnell. 

With the greatest respect for the excellent 
district surveyor, we cannot understand on what 
ground he thought it necessary to send this 
case to the referees, 


OPERATION OF LOCAL ACTS, 


A stone eagle having been lately set up by 
Messrs. Baily, of Royal Exchange-buildings, 
Cornhill, which overhangs the public way a 
little “ beyond the extension of the coping at 
the top of the house,” was objected to by the 
Commissioners of Pavements. It was formerly 
over the door of the premises on the same site, 
and the district surveyor, at the rebuilding, 
made no objection to its erection. Messrs. 
Baily, in applying to the referees on the sub- 
ject, first set forth “ that by the 5th section of 
the said Actit is enacted, ‘ That notwithstand- 
ing any thing contained to the contrary in any 
Act of Parliament now in force, every such 
building shall be built, rebuilt, enlarged, or 
altered in reference to the walls, &c., and to 
the projections, and to any other parts or ap- 
pendages of every such building, in the man- 
ner and of the materials, and in every other 
respect in conformity with the several particu- 
lars, rules, and directions which are specified 
and set forth in the several schedules to this 
Act annexed.’”’ And then shewed under what 
clauses of Schedule E such a projection might 
be made. 


The referees awarded—* That although by | 
virtue of the provisions of the Metropolitan | 


Buildings Act, cited in the said requisition, 
certain projections may project beyond the 
general line of fronts in any street or alley, 


subject to the restrictions therein set forth, yet | 


such provisions are to be deemed to be per- 
missive to such extent only, as any other law 
may not prohibit the subject matter thereof; 
and that the provision in Section 5 of the said 
Metropolitan Buildings Act, which requires 
that the provisions of that Act be observed, 


notwithstanding any thing contained to the | 


contrary in any other Act of Parliament then 
in force, is to be deemed to apply to such pro- 
visions of the Metropolitan Buildings Act as 
are obligatory, and not to such as are permis- 
sive only.” 

Costs to be paid by the applicants. 


ASPHALTE FOR ROOF COVERING, 


Mr. Manning proposed to form the roof 
covering of certain houses in the Fulbam-road 
with fir joists “7 by 2,” and inch deal boarding, 
covered externally with a coat or layer of 
** Claridge’s asphalte.” 

The Buildings Act requires, that the external 
part of any roof “ must be covered with slates, 
tiles, metal, glass, artificial stone, or cement ;” 
which terms Mr. Moseley, the district surveyor, 
considered did not include asphalte. The 
award was, “that ‘Claridge’s asphalte’ is not 
to be deemed an artificial stone or cement, 


THE BUILDER. 


proper for the covering of any roof, flat, or 
gutter being of wood, and such material may 
not therefore be used in the manner described 
in the said requisition hereunto annexed,” 


DIVISION OF BUILDINGS. 


Messrs. Winterbottom and Sands, being 
about to erect additional almshouses to the 
almshouses belonging to the Butcher’s Charit- 
able Institution, at Walham Green, Fulham, 
were called on by the district surveyor to build 
proper party-walls to a height of 18 inches at 
the least, above the roof to which they should 
adjoin. 

This they considered, would destroy the 
harmony and general effect of the building, the 
part already built being without such party- 
walls. They accordingly referred the ques- 
tion to the official referees, urging, “ that the 
said building or buildings are not to be deemed 
to be separate buildings within the meaning of 
the said Act, but that they are to be deemed 
to be one building in the occupation of the 
trustees of the said institution, and that the 
inmates of the said almshouses are to be deemed 
to be lodgers under the said trustees. 

The award was, “that the separate tene- 
ments forming the almshouses in question, are 
to be deemed to be houses in separate occupa- 
tions within the meaning of the said Act, each 
tenement having a separate entrance and stair- 
case, and as such, must be separated from 
one another by proper and sufficient party- 
walls, according to the provisions of the said 
Act for the rate to which such houses shall 
belong.”’ 

Costs to be paid by the applicants. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF GAS. 

Str,—I perceive by notices in the daily 
papers, that it is proposed to establish extensive 
works for the manufacture of coal gas. Is it 
not surprising, Sir, that in this age of improve- 
ment, the present imperfect mode of obtaining 
an illuminating gas should be still continued. 
Is it by the interest of coal proprietors, or do 
coal gas companies consider that the sale of 
coke is as profitable as the gas ? 

The mere extraction of gas from coal is 
simple enough, but a complicated machinery 
of condensers, purifiers, &c. is required to ren- 
der it fit for consumption ; and that this is in- 
effectually done, no practical man ean for a 
moment dispute, Coal gas, as now manufac- 
tured, contains a quantity of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas, and, should the whole of this be 
not extracted, produces, when burnt, the most 
injurious effects on the human constitution. 





apparent ever to permit us to doubt but what 
its use will continue general, both for illumina- 
| ting and culinary purposes; and the time is 
| not far distant when every room will have its 
burner, every kitchen its gas-cooking appara- 
| tus. How necessary, then, would it be to have 
a pure gas. That this gas can be had is suffi- 
ciently proved by the experiments of scientific 
i men upon oil and tar; but from imperfections 
in the apparatus employed in procuring it, it 
, bas never been extensively brought into ope- 
ration. Dr. Jones’s “ Address to Sir Robert 
| Peel, requesting a legislative interference for 
the protection (beth sanatory and pecuniary) 
of gas consumers,” contains an exposé of many 
of the operations of coal gas companies, and 
should be read by every consumer. With many 
| apologies for trespassing upon your time, 
I am, Sir, &c. OBSERVER, 
Paddington, Nov. 18, 1845. 








Tue Apesare GaLtiery. — Professor 
Keller and his corps of models are attracting 
large audiences, if we may use the word with 
reference to an exhibition where nothing is to 
be heard. “ Pilbrow’s Atmospheric Railway” 
is previously explained, and with the miero- 
scope, laughing gas, lectures, and music, makes 
an agreeable, and not uninstructive, evening’s 
amusement, 

Metrose Apsey.—We are requested to 
say, that this fine ruin, Melrose Abbey, is 
again open to the public. In consequence of 
some injury done by indiscreet tourists, it was 
closed for a short time, as mentioned in Tag 
Buitper, but this was simply to enable the 
Duke of Buccleugh to make fresh arrange- 
ments for shewing the building, 
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ON CERTAIN PROCESSES FOR 
STAINING GLASS. 


Tue Bulletin de la Socité &E 
ment contains an article on this subject by Pro- 
fessor Schubarthh We make the following 
extracts from a version of it that appears in the 
current number of Newton’s London Journal 
of Arts, &c. 

Mode of obtaining a Red Colour by means of 
Ovide of Copper.—T he ancients were acquainted 
with the means of staining glass by the em- 
pogeent of oxide of copper; it is mentioned 

y Neri and Kunekel, in their works. The 
art was, however, so completely lost at the close 
of the last century, that it was generally be- 
lieved that glass was always stained red -b 
means of Cassius purpie. It was not un 
1828 that M. Engelhardt, of Zinsweiler, suc- 
ceeded in staining glass red by means of a 
mixture of equal parts of oxide of copper and 
protoxide of tin: this process was tried with 
success in the glass manufactory at Hoffurmg- 
sthal, Silesia. 

The protoxide of tin is now done away with, 
and the compound employed is nearly the same 
as that mentioned by Neri, but more simple. 
It is composed of a mixture of copper scales 
(which are almost entirely composed of oxide), 
and oxide of tin (zinnasche) obtained by the 
oxidation of that metal in a state of fusion in 
contact with the air, to which a small quantity 
of iron filings is sometimes added, when a sear- 
let tint is required to be produced. Should the 
colour by accident disappear, it may be brought 
out by again bringing the copper into the state 
of oxide; this is done by introducing into the 
vessel a small quantity of tin or iron scale. It 
will of course be understood that the glass to 
be operated upon must not contain saltpetre, 
nor any other oxidizing substance. 

Glass stained by means of oxide of copper 
is of a very deep colour, and can only be worked 
in thin sheets, and by covering it with a thick 
colourless glass (plate glass). 

Obtaining a Red Colour by means of Gold.— 
The employment of gold for staining glass red 
does not appear to have been known to the 
ancients, be pre period when it was first used, 
and by whom, cannot be ascertained. In the 
seventeenth century Kunckel employed Cassius 
purple for staining glass a ruby colour; this 
was diseovered by A. Cassius a short time pre- 
vious ; but the recipe employed by Kunckel 
was not generally known until it was published 
in 1836, by M. Metzger, proprietor of the glass- 
works at Zechlin, on the occasion of M. Fuss’ 
researches, 

It must not be imagined from this, as some 





| persons have lately stated, that it is necessary 


The advantages, nevertheless, of gas are too | 





to use gold in the state of Cassius purple. 

Neri, at the end of the 16th and commenze- 
ment of the 17th century, stated, that in order 
to stain glass a ruby colour, it was only neces- 
sary to employ calcined chloride of gold. At 
a later period, Libar wrote to the same effect, 
and Merret certified that he had proved the 
efficacy of the process, In 1834, Golfier Bes- 
seyre stated, in the “ Journal of Pharmacy,” 
that Douault Wieland coloured his paste with 
perchloride of gold only. Lastly, in 1836, 
Fuss writes, that in Bohemia all the ruby- 
coloured glass was prepared with chloride of 
gold only, and that glass might be stained red 
as well with metallic gold as with oxide of 
gold or Cassius purple. 

It is therefore a fact known for some time, 
that glass may be stained red, without either 
Cassius purple or oxide of tin, with metallic 
gold or preparations of gold. In the glass- 
works of Bohemia and Silesia percbloride of 
gold only is used, without the addition of oxide 
of tin, in order to produce their fine rose or 
carmine-coloured glass. 

If powdered gold be triturated with twenty 
times its weight of enamel fritt, a light red or 
pink mass will be produced, without any me- 
tallic lustre. 

It is evident that at the temperature of glass- 
houses, which is more than sufficiently high to 
effect the fusion of the glass, the gold contained 
in the Cassius purple will be brought back into 
the metallic state, whatever may be supposed 
to be the nature of this compound, upon which 
chemists have not yet agreed. If Cassius pur- 
ple, chloride of gold, or gold leaf, be heated 
with borax or foo containing lead, to a tem- 
perature of 32° of Wedgwood's pyrometer, the 
gold will be precipitated in small globules at 
the bottom of the erucible, and if the heat be 
inereased, the borax or glass will successively 
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assume a yellow, brownish yellow, green, and 
bluish green, orange, deep orange, and, lastly, 
a purple red colour, according as the tempera- 
ture is raised and kept up. 


We have verified the following fact, stated | 
by Golfier Besseyre: — On triturating gold | 
wder chemically pure with soot, mixing it | 
intimately with a composition of glass contain- | 
ing lead (commonly called flint glass), and | 


melting the whole in a glass-furnace, a glass is 
produced perfectly colourless at top, and pre- 


senting successively the following colours from | 


top to bottom, viz. :—greenish-yellow, topaz- 
yellow, yellowish-brown, dark reddish-brown, 
and is even in some parts towards the Lottom 
rather dull, 


ride of gold, generally appears green after 
melting and cooling, some parts only having a 


red tint. On the contrary, on melting together | 
glass containing a very small! proportion of red | 


lead and a small quantity of borax, with a solu- 


tion in agua regia of six ducats to 48 Ibs. of | 


fritt, after remaining in a state of fusion for 
six or seven hours, a perfectly colourless glass 


is obtained, which when worked into very thin | 
plates, takes, upon cooling, a fine red colour. | 


Knox states that gold melted with glass stains 
it green, which is deeper in proportion to 


the quantity of silica it contains, and that | 
if the temperature be raised it changes to pale | 


red. 
When glass stained by means of gold is 


heated too often, or exposed to too high a tem- | 


perature, it takes a light brown colour, loses 
its transparency, and will not again take a red 
colour; on being looked through, it will be 
seen that some parts are coloured a fine blue 


and bluish green ; and grains of gold of various | 
sizes may be seen with the naked eye (this state | 


bears the greatest analogy to the phenomenon 
presented by a solution of gold slightly heated 
with oxalic acid). Pieces of colourless glass 
containing gold, cooled very suddenly, cannot 


by any known means be made to take a red | 


colour, and remain perfectly colourless. 

In conclusion we may state :— 

Ist. That in order to stain glass a red colour 
by means of gold, it is not necessary to use 
Cassius purple, or to add to the chloride of gold 
either oxide of tin or oxide of antimony. 

2ndly. That by the addition of chloride of 
gold, or even metallic gold in minute particles, 
either to a very fusible glass of lead, or soda 
glass, containing a very small portion of mi- 
niom (red oxide of lead), glass may be pro- 
duced which will take a red colour whilst being 
worked. 

3rdly. That if Cassius purple be employed, 
it will be decomposed during the fusion of the 
glass, and metallie gold will be precipitated 
from it. 

4thly. That on grinding metallic gold to fine 
powder upon pet pee with hard substances, 
a red coloured mixtare will be produced. 

Sthly. That the colouring of the glass ap- 
pears in all probability to arise from gold in a 
very comminuted state. 

Several other metallic bodies present ana- 
logous phenomena. 

Obtaining a Blue Colour by Oxide uf Copper. 
—Itis known that oxide of copper furnishes 
green or blue solutions, and will also stain glass 
a fine emerald green and light blue, turquoise 
blue, and sky blue. 

For some years past a white milky glass has 
been manufactured in Bohemia and Silesia, 
known under the name of alabaster glass. The 
composition of this glass does not differ from 
that of ordinary crystal. (Bohemian crystal is 
a gluss made without lead, with potash for its 
base.) After the glass has been melted, it is 
poured off and stirred up. A second charge is 
then melted, to which is added, when the fusion 
is complete, the glass previously stirred and 
cooled, which cools the mass; and as soon as 
it is melted, it is to be worked at the lowest 
possible temperature. The glass will be of a 
milky white, while if the temperature were 
much raised, it would become colourless and 
transparent. 

If oxide or sulphate of copper be added to a 
colourless glass, and the temperature is suffici- 
ently high, a transparent glass of a bluish green 
tint will be obtained. If the operation has been 
carried on as above stated to obtain a milky 
glass, it will be of a turquoise-blae colour. 
Lastly, if this turquoise-blue coloured glass be 
re-melted, at-a high temperature, a transparent 
aqua-marine blue will be produced, 


M. Pohl bas observed, that flint | 
glass mixed with a small quantity of perchlo- | 


Hew Books. 


| Some account of the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Taunton ; and the Restoration 
thereof: together with several notices on 
Ecclesiastical matters. Printed in aid of the 
Sund for the restoration. 8vo. 1845. Visze- 
telly and Co, 


| Tne church illustrated by this beautiful 
| volume, is well known to all architectural stu- 
dents and professors, as one of the most magni- 
ficent specimens, in a part of the country 
| celebrated for the splendour of its ecclesiastical 
edifices. The lofty tower, which forms its 
chief characteristic, is perhaps unsurpassed by 
| any similar example of the architecture of the 
fifteenth century. In common with many 
other exquisite ecclesiastical edifices of for- 
mer days, the church of St. Mary, Taunton, 
was suffered to fall into decay, by the neglect 
and apathy of its guardians, until, in the year 
1840, the Rev. James Cottle succeeded to the 
vicarage of the parish. ‘This gentleman, 
actuated by a warm appreciation of the archi- 
tectural merits of the church, and feeling the 
necessity of prompt and decisive measures to 
preserve it from further dilapidation, proposed 
in 1842 to expend himself a sum of 3,000/, if 
the parishioners would supply as much more 
-as might be necessary completely to restore 
the sacred edifice. ‘This liberal offer was 
accepted, and (as our readers are probably 
aware) the work of restoration was commenced, 
and is now nearly cowpleted, in a manner 
which reflects the highest credit on all the 
parties concerned. ‘I'he total cost, it is found, 
will exceed 7,0007; and the vicar has undertaken 
to add 1,000/. to the amount he originally 
| offered to expend. Mr. B. Ferrey was em- 

ployed as the architect on the part of the vicar, 
| and the works executed by the parish, being 
| perfectly distinct from the former, were placed 
under the superintendence of Mr. R. Carver, 
the county surveyor. 


by the reverend gentlemen, to whose generous 
enthusiasm the lovers of ancient architecture 
are so much indebted, as a record of the 
success which, in spite of even more than the 
; usual difficulties attending such exertions, has 
/ crowned his zeal and perseverance. Besides 
a minute history of the work of restoration, 
and a full description of the church, Dr. 
Cottle’s portion of the volume contains much 
useful information on the antiquities of 
English churches generally, and their neg- 
lected state from the time ot the Reformation. 
It comprises also some remarks on those 
questions of church discipline which have 
recently been so much agitated; and to 
these we may direct the attention of all 
who are interested in the subject. His stric- 
tures on the objectionable “‘ pew system,” as 
compared with that of open seats, are most 
convincing. A list, with biographical notices, 
ofthe archdeacons and vicars, and notices of 
the principal monuments in the church, com- 
plete the body of the work. But its appendices 
are hardly Jess interesting. The first of these, 
entitled “ Historical Notices of the church, by 
George Cave,” is a clear and discriminating 
essay on the dates and characteristics of the 
different portions of the edifice; the second, by 
Mr. Ferrey, the architect, is called “‘ Remarks 


full of valuable information on the subject, In 
addition to these there is an historical essay on 
the ecclesiastical architecture of England, by 
Thomas Porch Porch, Esq., A.M.,—a useful 
summary on that particular topic, but without 
any particular novelty of treatment ;—and, 
finally, some remarks, by the Rev. Henry 
Christmas, M.A., on “The Furniture and 
Ornaments of Churches.” 

The volume is printed by Messrs. Vizetelly, 
in a tasteful and elegant manner, and is illus- 
trated by a ground-plan and eight wood-cuts 
and lithographs, shewing the state of the 
church, before and since its restoration. 
Though ready to award sincere approval of the 
spirit and energy which have actuated the 
worthy vicar in this “ labour of love,” we can- 
not forbear remarking, that he has carried the 
system of painting, gilding, and ornamentation 
in the church rather to excess, and thereby 
rendered what is, and ought to be, subor- 
dinate in architectural character and effect, too 
predominant, 





on the Gothic Towers of Somersetshire,” and is | 





The present voleme has been undertaken | 











Corresponderce, 


PUBLIC NECESSARIES. 


Sir, — Will you permit me, through the 
medium of your Yalnbble and widely-circulated 
journal, to make one or two remarks on a 
subject which I am not aware of having been 
touched upon by any other, with the exception 
of a hint thrown out by your Cork correspon- 
dent in No. 139 of Tue Buitper, whose 
suggestions (on the improvement of habitations 
for the working classes) appear very good. 
The great drawback to the carrying out his 
plans would be the expense ; however, I think 
with care and certain modifications, something 
might be done in erecting much better abodes 
for the labouring population. Now, in this 
stirring period of inquiry as tothe best mode 
of giving greater comfort to the MILLION us 
regards their abodes, &c., public wash-houses 
and baths are in course of erection in different 
parts of our metropolis, still there is one thing 
wanting to make them cowplete, which I trust 
the projectors of these excellent structures will 
not forget. 

The thought has often struck me that there 
ought to be public necessaries for men, in 
every large town, more’ especially in huge 
London, where immense numbers of strang- 
ers from all quarters of the globe pour 
in; and in their perambulations, sight-seeing, 
&e., when they are perhaps miles away from 
their temporary abode, where, may [ ask, 


} are these conveniences to be found, so es- 


sential and necessary to health and comfort ? 
No where, unless they go to an hotel, coffee- 
house, or some such establishment, which en- 
tails expense. Now, to obviate this great evil, 
I would suggest that there be a sufficient 
number of public necessaries in each district 
erected by the parish at their own expense, 
which would be but trifling. I feel assured no 
one can deny (who has the welfare of his fel- 
low- creatures at heart), the great benefits which 
not only strangers, but the public in general 
would derive, knowing as we do, the thousands 
of houses inhabited by the lower order who 
have scarcely any thing in the shape of a 
privy (and, indeed, some none at all), and are 
little better than pigstyes, where every in- 
decency is committed, und the smells from 
which effect the whole premises, tainting the 
atmosphere, and engendering disease amongst 
the miserable inmates ; to every well-regulated 
mind, the picture is truly disgusting, when we 
think that all this might be easily rectified. 

The whole talk now is ventilation, but first 
I would say, begin by removing such nuisances 
as these, for of this I am certain, that much 
immorality, misery, and disease, found in low 
and confined districts, in large populous towns, 
arise from this and other incidental causes. 

I have seen the plan as to public privies car- 
ried out in Scotland, and they answer admirably 
well.—I am, Sir, &e. A Surveyor, — 





THE STUDY OF LINES. 

Sir,—In replytoyour correspondent, J. F.1. 
I beg to say that the best or even a good 
work on lines is unquestionably a desideratum, 
that is, one to shew the various distinct cha- 
racters of such as can easily be practically 
described. Sir Isaac Newton said so; and I 
have been for more than twenty years pointing 
out the necessity of such a practical work, for 
which I bad formed the plan. 

What I have written in Tuk Buitper may 
perhaps tend to shew how little is known on 
the subject. The “Examination on Lines” 
has as yet received no answers or remarks, 
except as accompanying the papers on conic 
sections, 

Lord Brongham referred me to McLaurin’s 
sa web I had indeed seen them many years 

efore, but as it is not possible to make work- 
ing instruments on the principles he investi- 
gates, McLaurin’s method not being practically 
useful, is not what Sir Isaac Newton con- 
sidered desirable. 

Such a practical work as is wanted would be 
large, but if it could be undertaken so as to 
ensure an extensive circulation, it might, it is 
thought, be brought within the means of every 
artist, mechanist, and mechanic. But who is 


to doit? I have collected a great quantity of 
material, which the Society of Arts many years 
ago, considered they were too poor to under- 
take the publication of, 
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THE BUILDER. 








I must leave it to those who know what I 
have done, to make remarks on what I have 
published towards this object. 

I am, Sir, &c. 


29, Wimpole-street. Josern JopLine. 





Miscellanea, 

Museum or Economic Geotocy.—We 
lately noticed a report that Government had 
determined upon erecting a West-end general 
post-office in Jermyn street, and had already 
purchased several houses with the view of ob- 
taining asite. Whatever truth there may be 


in this report, certain it is that at least a part | 


of the site will be appropriated for the Mu- 
seum of Economie Geology, which has far out- 
grown the means for its accommodation. The 
present museum in Craig’s-court is now very 
complete in many departments, particularly 
those of stone and coal. 

Practica, Scnoon ror Artists, Dr- 
SIGNERS, AND AMATEURS.—A school for the 
study of anatomy, perspective; the antique 
and living model; designing for manufac- 
tures, &e., has been opened at 18} Maddox St. 
by a committee, under the superiatendence of 
Mr. J. M. Leigh, who has been long known in 
connection with art. There is an admirable 
collection of casts; and the subscription is 
very low. A class for modelling, is formed and 
a collection of architectural models is con- 
templated, which will greatly increase its 
usefulness, 

Luanpiro Crhurcn Comprtition .—In 
answer to several correspondents who have 
addressed us on the subject of this competition, 
we refer to an advertisement in our present 
number, wherein the committee appointed to 
examine and decide upon the designs sent in, 
request that all further inquiries may reach 
them before the Sth of December. 





NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

[We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our readers, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of ‘‘ The Builder,’’ 2, York. 
street, Covent-garden.] 

For executing the works on the Auchinicak and 
Ayr branch of the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, 
and Ayr Railway, in length about 14 miles. It 
will be divided into two or more contracts. 

For lighting a part of the parish of Tottenham, 
Middlesex, with gas or naphtha. 

For supplying the East-India Company with 
British iron, cast steel files and rasps, also sheet- 
lead and lead-pipe. 

For executing the works of the fifth division of 
the Dublin and Belfast junction railway, being a 
distance of 8 miles 128 yards; also of the sixth 
division, being a distance of 7 miles 1,523 yards. 

For supplying 20,000 loads of British oak 
timber, 7,400 loads of British oak thickstuff and 
plank, and 400,000 British oak treenails, to her 
Majesty’s several dockyards. 

For the supply of such iron railing as may be 
required to surround the burial-ground adjoining 
St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark ; and the works 
connected therewith. 

For Building a sewer in Bell-yard, Carey-street, 
to the extent of 500 feet; and also for a sewer in 
Southgate-road and Ball’s-pond-road, Islington, to 
the extent of 560 feet. 

For the execution of the works on the Portsmouth 
extension of the Brighton and Chichester Railway. 

For executing the works of the second division of 
the Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway, being a dis- 
tance of ten miles. 

For making and burning from 
1,000,000 clamp bricks. 

For the erection of a dwelling-house at Maiden- 
head, Berks. 


700,000 to 


ee > ees 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 


Upon the Ellingham Hall Estate, near Wissett : 
a number of elm, poplar, and willow trees, larch, 
beeca, and Scotch firs, alder poles, &c. 

At Wibtoft and Little Claybrook : a large quan- 
tity of elm and ash timber, now standing on the 
estate of Lord Leigh. 

At the Longs Arms Inn, South Wraxhall : twenty 
very prime walnut trees of large dimensions. 

At Fen Ditton: a fall of about 600 excellent 
larch and other spires, some of very long lengths 
and large girths ; also a quantity of useful pollards. 

At the White Horse Inn, Dorking : 2,012 ash, 
and 4 elm trees, now standing on the Wotton 
estate, 





| too late for the present number. 





COMPETITION. 

The committee for the erection of the South 
Staffordshire General Hospital, Wolverhampton, 
are desirous of receiving plans, specifications, and 
estimates connected therewith. The sum of 1002. 
will be given for the one selected. 











MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing week. 


Monpay, Dec. 1.—British Architects, 16, Gros- 
venor-street, 8 p.m.: Chemical (Society of Arts), 
Adelphi, 8 r.m.; Royal, Somerset House, 4 p.m. ; 
anniversary. 

Turspay, 2.—Syro-Egyptian, 71, Mortimer- 
street, Cavendish-square, 8 P.M. 

Wepwnespay, 3.—Geological, Somerset House, 
83 p.M.; British Archeological Association 
oo Literary Institution), Leicester-square, 

P.M. 

Tuvrspar, 4 —Antiquaries, Somerset House, 

8 P.M. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“T. T.’’ (Halstead), is thanked for his good in- 
tention. It is not our practice to insert anonymous 
praise of a building we have not seen. 

‘“W.T. T.”—The removal of the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey to the Triforium has already 
been suggested. See ‘‘ Chat about Westminster 
Abbey,”’p. 140, ante. The cloisters,as*‘W.T.T.”’ 
says, might also be made available. 

‘* A Subscriber.”’—-We know of no price-book 
by which to estimate Gothic work properly. 

“G.S."—We shail be glad to have the length 
and size of sewer, before inserting the amounts. 

‘‘ Drying Timber.”” — A correspondent being 
about to erect a stove for drying timber, wishes to 
know the beet way of filling it up for the purpose. 

“Ww. H. W.’—Will our correspondent refer 
us to the projections alluded to. 

‘“W. D.”’—We are obliged to our correspon- 
dent for his good opinion. As regards the offered 
information, we shall be glad to avail ourselves of 
it. 

‘¢ Assessment of Dilapidations.”"—We defer the 
insertion of letters on this subject, hoping to receive 
others. 

‘“‘E. B.”’ Double Entry, dy B. I. Foster, pub- 
lished by Souter and Law, Fleet-street, will be 
Sound useful. 

‘¢ Price Books.’’— We refrain fromrecommending 
a price book until the editions for the new year 
appear. 

‘“« Enquirer." —Students are not admitted into 
the School of Design for the architectural class 
alone; but must pass through a regular course. 
A letter to the director would obtain all necessary 
information. 

‘““W. T.s”’ esteemed communication reached us 
It will appear 


———— 





next week. 
** A Looker-On,”’ and ‘‘A Mason,”’ shall also 
appear. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROFESSOR KELLER’S POSES PLASTIQUES. 


OYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY.—This 
day, and during the week, Professor Keller will 
exhibit at the Adelaide Gallery his Grand Tableau Vivans 
from the Ancient Masters, which have received so largely the 
encomiums of the press. Every morning at half-past three, 
and in the evening at nine o’clock. Great efforts have been 
made to add to the effects of this exhibition. A variety of 
new subjects have been added to those already presented to 
the public The Concerts as usual. Also Pilbrow’s Atmo- 
spheric Railway model, with explanatory lecture. 
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BAILLIE’S #8 
PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 


WITH SECRET AND SECURE FIXINGS. 


HIS CHEAP and USEFUL ARTICLE, 


obviating the unsightly a and insecurity of 
the common rim lock, can be obtained of any 
ironmonger in town or country, or from the sole manufac- 
turer, Mr. EDWARD WRIGHT, Wolverhampton. 








}RAU D.—The Public is Cautioned against 
being Duped by certain parties, who are offering for 

sale as ‘‘BERDOE’S VENTILATING WATERPROOF 
FROCKS,” garments which, although having attached to 
them W. B.’s name, and a fac-simile of his 1, have not 
been manufactured by him or by others, who are, it appears, 
reaping a pretty rich harvest both in London and the pro- 
vinees, by the sale of a composition falsely labelled, “ Bur- 
doe’s Ventilating Waterproof, 96, Cornhill’’ (both alike 
spurious). Berdoe’s genuine, and really Waterproof Over. 
eoats, Shooting Jackets, &c., are made and SOLD in London 
ONLY at 69, CORNHILL (north side), and sold by W. B.’s 
agents in various towns throughout the kingdom. A LARGE 
STOCK for the WINTER now ready (W: 
Capes, &c., for Ladies). 


Cloaks. 
The public is cautioned against 


imposition in purchasing either garments or a composition 
(professed! waterproct, which, although having attached 
to them WB. name and label, have not been made by him. 


; 


; 





















WULLanss PATENT SLATE 


and Hips of slated ever invented, ug a 

Roll of various sizes, more and durable than lead, 
and 30 per cent. .— Sold by Messrs. J. and J. SHARP, 
Slate Merchants, Tooley-strect, and Mr. RICHARD 
COOPER, Slate erchant, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, 





a at 22, WHITEFRIARS-STREET, 

STREET, LONDON, under Mr. PEAKE’S personal care, 
tosupply genuime TERRO-METALLIC goods at fair prices 
as per quality; additional Stock at No. 4 Wharf, Mac- 
clesfield-street, South, City Basin. 

The TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
near the centre of England, whence boats are sent di to 
any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo- 
nies, and elsewhere. 


—ae — 


OLONCEAU’S BITUMEN PAVE- 








| 





MENT for g Foot walks, Terraces, Garden walks, 
Stables, ies, Corn Stores, and Salt 
Sretaaaitns Re Se eae eee ee ermin in 
Basements it is particularly adapted, Roofing 
ing Houses, Porticos, Balconies, and 

Price 3s, 6d. per square yard. 
BITUMEN for coverin, 


the Arches of Bridges, Culverts, 
&e. &c. on Railways other places (with instructions 
for laying it down), may be had at the rate of 45s. per ton, 
by applying to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, Wharf-road, 
City- 





TO ARCHITECTS, 


N consequence of a. complaints having 
Nome mate on ile Ss , by Architects, of a spurious 
matesiil having been ag oe the execution of a 
the . cYSSEL ASPHALTE heen specified for, irectors, 
with a view to ensure the fuldiement of say such specidention, 
— authorized CERTIFICATES to be to Builders 
where 
SEVSSEL ASPHALTE 
has been used. For the of securing the use of the 
Genuine Article, Architects and others are recommended to 
insert in their specifications the ‘ Seyssel Aiphalte, Cla- 
ridge’s Patent,’’ and not merely “ Asphalte,’’ or “ Bitu- 
men,’’ as in many cases where these terms have been used, 
any a and other worthless and offensive compositions have 
een introduced, I, FARRELL, Secretary. 
Stangate, near Westminster Seyssel Asphal 
Bridge, Jan., 1845. 
Books of Instructions for Use may be had at the Office of 
“ The Builder,’’ and of all Booksellers in Town and Country, 
price 1s, 
*,* In proof of the necessity of the above advertisement, it 
may be mentioned, that it has come to the knowledge of the 
i that in certain works which have been executed by 


Directors, 

Messrs, CU builders, of Stratford, a spurious material 
has been used by them, contrary to the specifications, which 
expressly that “ Claridge’s Aspnalte’* was to 


the ease of a work at Lewisham executed by Messrs. 
and DANIEL YOUNG, of 10, Crown-row, 
: en ae was specified for, a 


¢ was nevertheless down by them. 





—_ ——————— cen ren 
COMPOSITI OR WRITING WITH STEEL PENS: 
TEPHEN’S WRITING FLUIDS. — 
These C which have so remarkably ex- 
tended the ge oy PEN, are brought to very 
great perfection, being more ¢asy to write with, more durable, 
and in every respect to the ordinary ink. In warm 
climates they have essential. They consist of ~A 
BLUE FLUID, re ATE an intense Black colour.— 
PATENT UNCHA BLE BLUE FLUID, remaininA 
a deep Biue colgur.—A SUPERIOR BLACK INK, of thg 
common character, but more fuid.—A BRILLANT CARe 
MINE RED, for Contrast Writing.—A CARBONACEOUS 
RECORD INK, which writes instantly black, and being 
inst Chemical agents, is most valuable in the prevention 
o Sesto te a — ye of MARKING INK for Linen, 
and inkholders adap preserving ink from evaporation 
and dust.—Sold in Bottles, of various sizes, by all Stationers 
and Booksellers.— Be sure to ask for Stephens’ Writin 
N.B,—These unchangeable Fluids are Patent 
ag 
are infringements ; tosell or use which is il 4 
STEPHENS’ SELECT STEEL PENS. 
The —— care having been bestowed the 
manufacture these articles so as to procure the hi 
finish they can be recommended both for flexibi- 
lity and durabili 


ity. Also 
STEPHENS’ RULING and MECHANICAL DRAWING 
INK, for Engineers, Artists, and Designers. 


ig Fluid. 
articles. 


All the articles Y ST 
PHEIEDID, the Invent, 54, Sueeioleoieiet vf : hte 
; by Stationers and Booksellers, 
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RITISH and FOREIGN SHEET 

GLASS, for Horticultural purposes, Sky-lights, &c. 
may be had at JAMES BROMLEY’s 315, Oxford-street, 
London, at the reduced prices, also Microscopial Glass, 
French Shades, Plate and Crown Window Glass. J.B. will 
be happy to furnish Lists of Prices, or any other particulars 
that may be required. 





DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS. 


HARLES LONG begs to inform his 
Friends and the Public, that he can now supply Orna- 
mental Glass from is. 3d. per foot superficial; and borders 
from 9d. per foot, run; and having just built two of the 
largest Kilns in London, is enabled to execute extensive 
Orders with unprecedented dispatch, 1, King-street, Port- 
man-square.—Terms, Cash only. 





TO THE PLATE-GLASS TRADE. 
HE BIRMINGHAM PLATE and 
CROWN-GLASS COMPANY beg to call the atten- 
tion of the Trade, that their LONDON WAREHOUSE, 141, 
Fleet-street, is now open for the sale of their Crystal Plate- 
Glass, which for Brillvancy and Colour will be found to stand 
unrivalled by any other manufactory.—All orders, addressed 
to B. MOSS, London warehouse, or to the works, Smeth- 
wick, near Birmingham, will be promptly attended to. 
UILDERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, 
and others supplied with every article used in the 
trade upon the best wholesale terms.—Addreas to R. 
COGAN, WINDOW GLASS, LEAD, and COLOUR 
WAREHOUSE, 5 Princes-street, Leicester-square, London, 
for complete lists, priced, of dry and good Colours, Brushes, 
Pumps, Closets, Plumber’s Brass Work, and aii materials. 

COLOURED and ORNAMENTAL GLASS of every 
description at the very lowest prices. 

BRITISH and FOREIGN SHEET for Horticultural 
and all other purposes, as low as any house in the kingdom. 
LAMP SHADES AND GAS GLASSES. 

Gas Contractors, Fitters, Glass Merchants, and others 
supplied with any description. Lists of nearly 100 patterns, 
with prices affixed, sentto any part of the kingdom gratis. 

CLOCK MAKERS, ALABASTER FIGURE MAKERS, 
ARCHITECTS, MODELLERS, and others, supplied with 

FRENCH ORNAMENT SHADES, 
for covering Models of Public Buildings, Geological Curi- 
osities, &c., &c., of all sizes and shapes. List of Prices may 
be had on application, Bee Glasses, Striking Glasses for 
Nurserymen, Fish Globes and Confectioners’ Glasses, &c., of 
every size and description. 








TURER.—ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 70 YEARS, 
87, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


HOS. MILLINGTON begs to inform his 
Friends, that he still continues te manufacture the 

above in the same manner, and using only the best materials, 
that have given so much satisfaction for many years past. 
Every articie will be made in the best manner, and the very 
lowest price charged. Lists may be had upon application. 
Drawings prepared. 


FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS. 
HOS. MILLINGTON begs to inform 
_ his friends, that he continues to receive weekly large 
consign ments of FOREIGN GLASS, which he is determined 
to offer upon the very lowest terms. Address, 87, Bishops- 
gate-street Without. 





LUMBER’S BRASS WORK, WATER- 








PATENT GALVANISED TINNED IRON. 
(MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 


A RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
BUILDERS, and CONTRACTORS are respectfully 
informed they can be supplied with this invaluable metal 
for building purposes, of the best quality and lowest terms. 
It is superior in every respect to zinc, and two-thirds less 
price than 7th sheet lead for roofing, no woodwork being 
required, but iron rafters only, 21 inches apart, rendering 
the whole roof fire-proof. This mode of covering roofs is 
cheaper than Lead, Zinc, Tiles, or Slates, Parapet and 
other Gutters formed and fixed, also rain-water pipe heads, 
eave gutter, baths, stove and funnel pipe, cisterns and water- 
closets fixed. The sheets are 6 feet long by 2 ft., 2 ft. 6 in. 
and 3 feet wide, and oz. to any required weight per foot, 
and can be had either plain or corrugated. 

Please apply to CHARLES GELL, Junior, No. 5, Quick- 
set-row, New-road, St. Pancras, where references and testi- 
monials of the highest respectability of extensive works 
already done can be had. 





MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ PATENT GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED IRON. 

W. BEALE begs to acquaint the pub- 

@ lic that he is prepared to lay roofing, plain or 

corrugated, fix pipes, gutters, &c., Also chimney-tops and 

ventilating cowls of every description; also water and oil 

cisterns, of this incorrodible and fireproof metal, He manu- 

factures all kinds of baths, as hip, shower, Roman, open, 

slipper, sponging, foot, children’s, and self-heating baths ; 

also toilet-cans and pails, slop-pails, coal-scuttles, eash and 

deed-boxes, and fire-proof safes of every description, 10 per 
cent. cheaper than any house in London. 

The PATENT GALVANIZED TINNED IRON is ap- 
plicable to the following uses :—The Lining of Ships’ Store 
Rooms, Ships’ Water Buckets, Water Jugs and Receivers, 
and for almost every purpose to which zinc, tin, copper, 
brass, or any other metal is now applied; is more durable, 
and manufactured at much less expense. An experienced 
workman sent to any part of the kingdom. All orders 
punctually attended to. For particulars, apply to T. W. 
BEALE, 46, Bridge House-place, Newington Causeway. 











By Wer ye oe Ropal 
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N OREWOOD and ROGER’S PATENT 

GALVANIZED TINNED METAL. — This article 
was at first sold under the name of Galvanised Tin Plates, but 
the Patentees finding that the public, in some instances, over- 
looking the word Tin, confounded the article with Galvanised 
Iron, and that the character of their metal has thereby sus- 
tained injury, are desirous of giving it a name so distinctive as 
to prevent such mistakes, and consequent disappointment to 


| purchasers in future. They therefore respectfully request 


CLOSET PUMPS, &c.—These articles require the | 


ao attention and care in the manufacture, and will be 
ound superior and cheaper than at any other manufactory. 


Best Pan Water Closets, 34s.; 24 Lift Pumps and Planks, | 


4/. 10s. Od. ; 3-inch Pumps, 5/. 10s. Od. ; 3-inch Bill Ball and 


Stop Cocks, 30s. per dozen, and every article in this branch | 
equally low. Every article warranted.—Address, THOS, | 


MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street. 


VARNISH, 

HOS. MILLINGTON begs to inform the 
Trade, Builders, Painters, and others, that this article 

can be had at his Manufactory, of the best quality and at the 
very lowest price. T. M. has long been a manufacturer, and 
has devoted much time and attention to it, using only the 
best of gums, and sparing no expense in the manufacture. 
Fine Pale Oak or Wainscoat Varnish, per imperial gallon, 
10s.; Fine Carriage Varnish, 12s. ; Copal, 18s.; Body Copal, 
24s. ; Gold Size, 10s; White Hard, 18s.; Brown Bard, 18s. ; 
French Polish, 13s. per gallon. Paint, Dryers, Colours, 
ready and ground, val every article in the trade. If quality 
is taken into consideration, this will be found the cheapest 
house in London. Address, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without. 








ARNISH.—It has long been adesideratum 

amongst the consumers of Varnish to obtain a good 
and qronins article; brilliancy, facility of drying, hardness, 
and durability are the qualifications necessary, but these are 
seldom if ever found united, The experience of a life-time 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of this article, the 
great and important discoveries of modern chemistry, and 
the daily improvements in machinery, have enabled Messrs. 
George and Thomas Wallis to produce Varnishes (both oil 
and spirit) unrivalled in every respect, and they confidently 
recommend them to the trade, as deserving of notice both in 
price and quality. 

Builders, Coachmakers, Painters, and others may depend 
on being supplied with a genuine and unadulterated article. 
Fine Oil Varnish, from 10s. per gallon; best White Spirit 
Varnish, 21s. ditto; Best Spirit French Polish, 20s. ditto; 
White Lead, Oi, Turps, and Colours of every description at 
the very lowest prices.—WALLIS’S Varnish, Japan, and 
Colour Manufactory, 64, Long-acre, one door from Bow- 
street. Established 1750. 

Vy ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
KNOTTING, — This newly-discovered Liquid 
Composition which Messrs. Geo. and Thos. Wallis have the 
satisfaction of introducing to the trade, possesses the im- 
ortant qualification of effectually stopping Knots in Wood, 
owever bad, and peereeting them eating through and dis. 
figuring the paint above. 

Many substances Lave been used and much time spent in 
endeavouring to finda cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto 
without success. Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much plea- 
sure in offering to the public an article so long and anxiously 
calied for. 

In the apy Nestion, skill is not required; a boy can use it 
as well and cifectuaily as the best workmen: it is put on to 
the work with a brush like common paint, can be used in all 
climates and situations, and does not require heat. 

_ Soild wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T. Wallis, 
Varnish, Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, No, 64, Long 
Acre, Price 20s. per gallon, 


purchasers to inquire for MOREWOOD and ROGER’S 
PATENT GALVANIZED TINNED IRON. In order to 
enable the public readily and at first sight to distinguish 
between the two metals, it may be well to inform them, 
that Galvanised Iron has a plain zine-like appearance, 
while M. and R,’s Patent Galvanized Tinned Iron has a 
smooth crystalline surface. 

MOREWOOD and ROGER’S PATENT GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED IRON, Patronized by the Admiralty 
and the Honourable Board of Ordnance, being extensively 
used in her Majesty’s Dock-yards, at the Tower, and 
elsewhere, for every variety of Roofing, and other purposes, 
where a strong, light, cheap, and durable material is re- 
quired. 

It has been found by experience that this article is beyond 
al] comparison superior to zine; possessing, as it does, 
ali the advantages arising from the strength and firmness of 
icon, combined with perfect immunity from rust; whilst it 
is free from the very serious objection which applies to zine, 
viz. its contraction and expansion, consequent upon every 
change of temperature, and from which circumstance leakage 
must of course result. 

This material is not likely to be destroyed by fire, as is the 
ease with zinc and lead, which melt and run down, thus 
freejy admitting fresh air to the fire, and causing it to burn 
mote fiercely. It is, therefore, obviously well adapted for 
all the purposes above-named, and most importantly so, 
when there is the possibility of fire. It is also peculiarly 
suitable for chimney-tops, gutters, spouting, and out-door 
work generally, possessing the strength of* i: on, without its 
liability to corrosion, It is by far the most economical metal 
roofing that can be obtained, in consequence of its strength, 


| as it may be laid without boards, and upon the lightest 





rafters. 

This mode of preserving metal from rust does not only ap- 
ply to sheet-iron, but also to manufactured iron in any form, 
as bolts, nuts, hinges, nails, &c. &c. 

For full Particulars apply to S. HOLLAND, 34, Graee- 
church-street. 





ORTLAND CEMENT of best quality 

manufactured by J. B. WHITE and SONS, of Milil- 
bank-street, Westminster. To be had at their Warehouses 
Druce’s Wharf, Chelsea ; Bell’s Wharf, Paddington; and 
Earl-street, Blackfriars. 





TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND CON. 
TRACTORS, 


REAVES’S LIAS CEMENT and 
GROUND BLUE LIAS LIME, at 2, South Wharf, 
Paddington, London, and Works, Southam, Warwickshire. 
Agent for Liverpool, Mr. WYLIE, 56, Gloster-street; ditto 
for Manchester, Mr. J. THOMPSON, Back King-street ; 
ditto for Chester, Mr. J. HARRISON, Linen Hall-street, 





THE PROJECTED RAILWAYS. 


NALYSIS of the PATENT ME- 
TALLIC SAND, or English Pozzolano, used in the 
foundations of the New Houses of Parliament, the great 
Tunnels on the Birmingham Railway, Sea-wall on the Great 
Western Railway, in Devonshire, and other important works 
referred to more particularly in the prospectus. 


Wee occas suxceRe OE! See see 
Oxide of Iron........ 32 | Magnesia .......... 2 
Alumina....... ie eR Peers 3 


Arsenic and Carbonate of Copper.... 2 
Price in Swansea, free on board, 6d. per bushel, or sup- 
plied in London at 1s. per bushel. ; 
Used as an external Stuceg the Metallic Sand Cement is 


KEENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 


HE PATENTEES of KEENE’S 
CEMENT beg to draw attention to the use of this 
material in the works recently executed at the COLOS- 
SEUM, Regent’s-park. The POLISHED COLUMNS in 
the Hall of Sculpture, the ornamental paving in the corri- 
dors and conservatories, and much of the stucco on the walls, 
are specimens of the very successful application of this 
cement. Patentees and Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and 
SONS, Milibank-street, Westminster. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT.—The public is 
respectfully informed, that the price of this very ex- 
cellent Cement, which has now been in use for Architectural 
and Engineering works upwards of thirty years, is reduced to 
2s. 3d. per bushel, and may be had in any quantity at Wyatt, 
Parker, and Co.’s Wharf, Holland-street, Surrey of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 
N.B.—This Cement being of a light colour, requires noarti« 
ficial colouring or painting, and may be used for stucco with 
three parts its own quantity of sand. 


MARTIN’S FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL 
; CEMENT, 

AUTION. — Messrs. STEVENS and 
SON, Patentees, beg to caution their friends and the 
trade generally against confounding this invaluable Cement 
with others, erroneously said to be of the same description. 
8. and S, pledge themselves, that MARTIN’S CEMENT is 
totally dissimilar in composition and manufacture from every 
other, and, being a neutral compound, is not only free from 
chemical agency upon any substance with which it may 
come in contact, but completely resists the action of the 
strongest acids. They feel it a duty to direct attention to 

the following properties, which it exclusively possesses :— 

1. It rapidly acquires the hardness of stone. 

2. Unlike other internal cements, its hardness is uniform 
throughout its entire thickness. 

3. Its surface (which may be made equal to that of the 
finest marble) never throws out any salt, and will receive 
paint in four days, without peeling, when put upon dry work. 

It is peculiarly adapted as an internal stucco for walls. 
skirtings, architraves, mouldings, and enrichments of all 
kinds, to all of which purposes it has been extensively ap- 
plied by Mr. Thomas Cubitt on the Grosvenor estate, &e. 

For the above purposes, it possesses great advantages over 
wood, being more economical and durable, resisting fire, 
damp, and vermin. 

For the floors of hall and fire-proof warehouses, its light- 
ness, durability, and uniform surface give it an immense 
advantage over stone, being, at the same time, much more 
economical. The most satisfactory references can be given. 
To be had of the Patentees, Plaster of Paris and Cement 
Manufacturers, 186, DRURY LANE, 

Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R. PART, 28, 
Canning-place, Liyerpool. 








TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER.- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 
GENERAL, 


OHNS and CO.’8S PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT.—The following are the positive advantages 
possessed by this Invention over every Cement hitherto in- 
troduced :—It will effectually resist Damp. It will never 
vegetate nor turn green, nor otherwise discolour. It will 
never crack, blister, nor peel off, It will form a complete 
Stone casing to any Building covered with it. It so closely 
resembles Stone that it is pone to detect it. It never 
requires either to be painttd or coloured. It will keep fresh 
and good in the cask in any Climate for any number of years, 
It is the only Cement that can be depended upon for export. 
It is the only Cement that can be used with confidence by the 
Sea-side. It may be used in the hottest or coldest Climates 
at any season. It will adhere to any substance, even to 
Wood, Iron, or Glass. It will carry a larger Proportion of 
Sand than any other Cement. It matures by age, and be- 
comes perfect when other Cements begin to perish. It may 
be worked through the Winter, as frost has no effect upon it. 
It may be used on the Inner Walls of new Houses, which 
may be papered over or painted directly. Roofs laid or 
pointed with this Cement will remain undamaged by the 
severest Storms. Any Plasterer may apply it, the Instruc- 
tions for use being very clear and distinct. The first cost of 
this material does not exceed that of the cheapest Cement 
now in use; but withall the above-named extraordinary and 
valuable advantages, nothing can approach it in point of 
economy. 

Architects and Builders who have used this Cement have 
declared that it requires only to be known, to be universally 
preferred. 

Specimens may be seen, anda Prospectus fully describing 
the Cement and its mode of application, together with a 
volume of Testimonials from every part of the Kingdom, may 
be obtained on application to MANN and CO., SOLE 
AGENTS for the Patentees, 5, Maiden-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London: of whom also may be had, 

JOHNS and CO.’S PATENT STONE.COLOUR 
STUCCO PAINT, expressly intended for Painting over ex- 
terior Walls of Houses that have been covered with Roman 
or other Cements, and which have become dirty and disco- 
loured. It is in every way better suited for this purpose than 
White Lead Paint, which will frequently come off in flakes, 
being in direct chemical opposition with Cement; whereas 
MESSRS. JOHNS and CO.’S PATENT PAINT having an 
affinity for Stucco, binds itself with it, stopping the suction, 
thereby rendering the wall proof against weather, and in the 
finish producing a pure stone-like effect, produceable by no 
other Paint whatever. It is cheap in its application,—and 
may be used by any Painter, in any climate, even in the most 


exposed Marine situations. 





N ASONS’ PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
i TION.—A,PUBLIC MEETING of the Trade will 
be held at the London Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, on TUESDAY, December 2nd, 
1845, at Seven o’clock in the Evening. THOMAS WAKLEY, 
Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 

The Provisional Committee have much ag after a 
protracted and arduous task, in bringing the matter to its 
present shape, to be enabled to convene a Meeting of the 
Trade, for the purpose of establishing an Institution for 
granting Pensions to aged and necessitous Members of the 
Trade, their widows and Orphans, and for the erection and 
it maintenance of an Asylum, to be supported by 





unaffected by frost or wet ; in ap itr t the 
best Portland Stone, requires neither colour nor paint, and 
is entirely free from vegetative cracks and blisters.—Further 
Particulars on application to Mr, C. K. DYER, 4, New 
Broad-street, London; and at the Metallic Sand Whazrf, 
King’s-road (opposite Pratt-street), Camden Town, 





onations and Anoual Subscriptions, Several influential 
gentlemen connected with the Trade will attend, 

Entranees to the Theatre, Northumberland Court, South- 
hampton Buildings, and Tennis Court, Middle Row, Holbora 
JOSEPH T. WHITEHEAD, 1, Johnson St., Westminister 
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